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TO CONTRACTORS: 

Enoinger DerartTMENT, Lawrenceburgh and 
Indianapolis Railroad Company, June 20, 1836. 
PROPOSALS will be reecived at this office until 

the Sth of August for the graduation and masonry on 

the first division of the Road. 
This division commences near the Ohio River at 


Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, and follows the Valley of 


Tanners Creek a distance of ten miles. 

Plans and Profiles of the Route and proposed 
works can be examined at the Engineers Office, Law- 
renceburgh, Dearbor1 County, Indiana. 

25—taul5 JULIUS W. ADAMS, Engineer. 





SYRACUSE AND UTICA RAILROAD. 


BOOKS of Subscription to the above Stock will be 
opened on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist days of July next, 
as follows, to wit: at the 

“Syracuse House,” in Syracuse. 

Joseph C.Spencers’s “ Coffee House,” Canastota. 

J, H. Pratt’s “ Canal Coffee House,’’ Utica. 

“ Mansion House,” Albany. 

Office of the “ Farmers’ Loan and Trust Compa- 
ny," New-York. 

In Syracuse, Canastota and Utica the Books will be 
kept open from 9 fo 12, and from 2 till 5, P. M., on the 
two first days, and on the last day till sunset. 

In Albany and New-York from 10 till 3, P. M- 

Capital Stock $500,000. Shares $50. $5 to be 
paid on each share on subscription. Payments to be 
made in specie or Bank bills of this State. Dated 


10th June, 1836. I. S. SPENCEE, Secretary. 
25—2t* 


announcing to the readers of my periodicals 
that I have taken as a partner, in the busi- 
hess pertaining to them, Mr. Groree C. 
ScHAEFFER, a gentleman of education and 
a@ practical engineer. 


Mr. Schaeffer will hereafter have the prin- 
cipal charge of the editorial department of 
the Journal and Mechanics’ 'Magazine—in 
the discharge of which duties he has for 
several months past taken an active part— 
and, as we have reason to believe, much 
to the satisfaction of our readers and pa- 
trons. 

With our united efforts we hope to render 


the periodicals worthy of a more extensive 
circulation. 


This number it will be observed com- 
pletes part one of Volume five. 


D. K. Minor. 
New-York, July 2nd, 1836, 





SERIOUS ACCIDENT ON THE RAILROAD. 


We learn from the papers that @ very 8é- 
rious accident occurred on Wednesday last, 
on the Boston and Providence Railroad. It 








LS ea 
is said to have occurted throtigh the care* 
lessness of the conductor of the Bosion train, 
whose duty it was to wait until the Dedham 
train had passed. Whether it be so or not, 

there can be no doubt but that a fearful | res 
sponsibility rests somewhere. It is the duty 
of the directors of every railroad ecompany. 

to employ sober, careful and prudent men. 

This however is not all they are bound to 
provide. They are also under the strongest” 
obligations to establish proper regulatidns;' 
and when they are established, to see that 
they are observed. The conductor of a fo. 

comotive engine who neglects to attend to 
his instructions, is equally culpable, if in- 
jury occur to any one, with the omnibus dri 
ver who disregards our eity regulations, and 

drives furiously round a corner, to the des. 

truction of life or limb ; or with the engineer! 
of a steamboat, who through strife or eare. 

lessness, destroys or injures the passens” 
gers; and we deem it a proper subject 
for investigation by the Grand: Jutyy who» 
should inquire into the cause of: not only 
the present, but also of previous: accidents: 
on Railroads; and in every case) where 
injury has resulted to individuals through» 
the carelessness of the managers, or con! 
ductors, they should be subjected to sueh/ 
penalties and punishments as will at least: 
cause others to be more careful. eons 


,22D 


It is the duty of the lee to PPE, 
and publish the name of, every individual, 
who shall, through carelessness, negligence . 
or intemperance, cause injury to individuals _ 
or property. Nothing short. of the: most, 
rigid scrutiny on the part of . _stockholders,., 


directors, or engineers, will. produce that., 
confidence in the publie mind towards if. 
roads to which they are entitled: and it 

the duty of every friend of the s 

unite their efforts to prevent Scene 


cidents, and to punish the inividuale wh 








cause those resulting from carelessness. 


















































We desire not, as every reader of this 
Journal will bear us witness, to, fraducerap in 
le a 
jure, or prejudice, por the railroad 
system—nor can Pe imagined ‘that we de- 
sire to cast odiu on the directors, engi- 
neers, or subordinate agents of any, and es- 
pecially of this particular railroad ; but as 
the early, steadfast, arid unyielding friends 
of the system, who desire, and expect, to see 
them-—if . judiciously managed—pervading 
the whole country, deem it our duty to call 
the early and earnestattention of EncInzERS 
and Direcrors to the importance of prevent- 
ing accidents, which: have been so frequent 
and oftentimes so disastrous, on our rail- 
roads. Letevyery accident.be properly look- 
ed to, the circumstances published, and then 
let a just and merited censure fall upon 
those who trifle with the:safety and lives of 
passengers. , 








Littits Fatrs.—This picturesque and 
thriving little village is situated on both 
sides of the Mohawk river, 72 miles west of 
Albany; and-22 miles east of Utica. The 
great western canal passes through jit, on 
the south side of the river, and is connected 
with the main part of the village by a beau- 
tiful stone aqueduct over the river, whicn 
serves as a feeder, recciving the water from 
the old canal on the north side, and afford- 
ing to the village every convenience desired 
for business. 

This beautiful village was, until within 
a few years, owned by an English gentle- 
man,) Mi. Ellis, we believe,) and its im- 
mense Water power was for many yea4s, in. 
deed almost since the revolutionary war, 
n-grly useless, as the proprietor declined to 
sell, or even to give periaanent leases, and 
the village of course made but slow pro- 
gress in the march of improvement which 
has marked the course of many less favored 
plaues farther west. 


Fortunately, however, here, as in many 
other places, a change has come over the 
aspect of things—a forign proprietorship 
give way to one of true American spirit. 
The title was about two years since trans- 
ferred to a gentleman of this city, who 
viewed things as an American. He caus- 
ed the property to be surveyed, streets and 
public squares to be laid out, and has con- 
tributed ‘largely to the erection of churches, 
and»has sold freely and,at} fair prices to 
those who desired to improve its advanta- 
ges. Those who, like ourselves, recollect 
its “appearar’e twenty vears ago, and have 
witnessed’ i/s‘progress under the fostering 
caré of its'present proprietor, need no des- 
ctiption of its present condition, or its de- 
lightful surrounding scenery—but to those 
who have not witnessed its beauties, a brief 
déseription may not be uninteresting. 

‘The village of Little Falls is situated in 
a arrow defile, which appears tohave been 
for med by‘ ‘the waters of the river in its pas- 
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west, and. also on the east are the beautiful] 
and fertile flats of the Mohawk ; but on the 
I ge is hemmed in by hills, 
covered with orest, approaching in some 
places nearly to the water, with abrupt and 
almost» precipitous acclivities; whilst in 
other places the village extends for half a 
mile or moré from the main street. It ison 
the south side, however, that we behold the 
mountalns in their majesty. The canal, 
which hugs the side of the precipice, and 
winds its way amongst the rocks, is about 
80 feet above the river; and the summit of 
the hills are more than three hundred feet, 
and in some places almost perpendicular, 
above the canal. ‘This*was indeed a her? 
culean task; and to others than Americans, 
an attempt to construct such a work would 
have been deemed almost chimerical. It 
was however, aecomplished, and is now the 
admiration of the hundreds of thousands 
who annually pass on its waters. 

The improvements of the place are pro- 
gressing with spirit—its’ water power is es- 
uated equal to 750,000 spindles and several 
sites with power have recently been sold.— 
There are now in operation three furnaces, 
one turning shop, three paper mills, one 
machine shop, two saw mills, one flouring 
mill, one grist mill, one plaster mill, three 
tanneries, one distillery, two malting hou- 
ses, three blacksmith shops, one axe and 
scyth factory and one carriage manufactory. 
A woollen factory, and two flouring mills 
with four runs of stones are to be erected 
the present season. This place being the 
centre of a rich agricultural country carries 
ona considerable trade with Albany and 
New-York. The item of cheese alone pro. 
duced in Herkimer county, and shipped by 
its merchants, on the canal during the last 
season amounted to upwards of $350,000. 


It.is surprising to us who know and ap- 
preciate its advantrges, that a situation so 
eligible, so healthly and with such immense 
water power should have been until this 
period overlooked by this shrewd money 
making and speculating conimunity. They 
will not longer be disregarded as proper at- 
tention is now directed to it ; and the period 
is notdistant when Litre Fats will boast 
of its numerous manufactories its rapidly 
increasing, intelligent, and wealthy popula- 
tion and its flourisng hischools. May it long 
continue to flourish, and its worthy proprie- 
tors, as well as its enterprizing population, 
reap rich reward for their labor. 





ERIE CANAL ENLARGEMENT. 


We notice the Canal Board are to meet 
Tuesday the 2ist, and trust it is further to 
consider their resolutioas to enlarge the 
Erie Canal, and that at all events they will 
place before the public the modus operandi 
of executing this important work, without 
interrupting the trade upon, which even for 
a day,.or a. week, cannot be permitted. The 
breach at Utica; of 3or 4 days this spring, 








caused weeks of derangement to the busi- 
ness of forwarders—imuch distress to the 
acceptors of drafts in this city, and an accu- 
mulation of boats in contact with each oth. 
er, from Oriskany to Frankford, 16 miles. 
The Engineers in the employ of the State 
stand uncommitted as to the enlargement, 
as farjas has come to the public eye, except 
Mr. J. B. Jervis, who has-raised the cur- 
tain as to the mode he proposes to get 
along with the mason work necessary to be 
done in the winter, to wit: See Assembly 
Documents, 1836, No. 99, pages 8 and 10; 
as to the summer, we are leftin the dark by 
all the Engineers. “ This work must be 


done in the winter ; and to protect.the cement 
from frost, a house must be erected over the 
site, anda proper temperature maintained by 


stoves.” : 4 


Before this work is further progressed in, 
the pnblic require that there shall be-a’res- 
ponsibility rest somewhere, in the event of 
failure; and that we have a right to expect 
one, is evident, or there is a gross neglect of 
duty on the part of the superintendents, 
which we do not charge them with, when 
the fact is stated, and notorious to all for- 
warders, that the Erie Canal has been grad- 
ually filling up by deposits, since its construc. 
tion, and so little time has there been to 
clear it out, during the time of suspended 
navigation, (let alone enlarging it,) that 
boats drawing over 24 feet of water cannot 
now navigate our nominal 4 feet canal, with- 
out touching the bottom! ! and such is its 
present state, and the constant contact of 
boats, from its narrowness and their increas- 
ing numbers, that boats last only 4 years, 
upon an average, instead of 6 years, as was 
the case after the first construction of the 
Erie Canal. Boats, with even $5 to 38 tons, 
rubbing on the bottom to their serious inju- 
ry, even with the water in many parts being 
raised 12 to 18 inches above the 4 foot line 
as first constructed, and this too, from the 
necessity of the case on the part of the su- 
perintendents, to keep up and open early 
our trade, at the risk of constant breaehes, 
in the canal, and to its great and constant 
injury. 

That the Canal Board wish to meet. the 
public expectation, in opening the Erie Ca- 
nal as early as possible, there can be no 
doubt,—nor do they desire to run the risk of 
interrupting the trade upon it; but when 
it is gravely stated, by one of their engineers, 
[who has not, so far, risked his reputation, 
by presenting his plan in his report, that 
this work—more difficult and expensive than 
building an entire new canal, 8 feet by 80 or 
90 feet wide,] that the enlargement can be 
accomplished, by excavating on the basin or 
heel-path bank, in. the summer, “‘ leaving a 
cone or covein the middle, to be removed. du- 
ring the time of suspended navigation,” when 
a large part of the mason work; locks, cul- 
verts, aqueducts, &c., is to He executed, 
“under the cover of houses, kept, to the 








proper temperature by stoves!!!” It may 
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becthe. case, that. the Engineers) in the 
employ of the State have not been called on 
by theCanal Board or commissioners to ex- 
press their opinions as’ to cost and facility 
of construction of a new canal with larger 
locks, along side’ of the present important 
work, at a much less expense than to at- 
tempt to patch on to an old and imperfect 
work. The public call for opinions on this 
subject from the Canal Board. As it is to 
be an expenditure of 12 to 20 millions of 
dollars, the best engineering talents in and 
and out of the State, should be personally 
examined before the Canal Board, at the ex- 
pense of the State, instead of getting del- 
phie and gratuitous replies from Engineers 
to written queries on the subject of the en- 
largement, as we understand was the course 
adopted prior to proposing the plan to the 
Legislature. Even these queries and replies 
are in none of the State documents, and a 
fearful responsibility rests somewhere, in 
the anticipated event of the enlargement 










plan being a failure. OsweEeo. 
From the N. Y- Times. ‘ 
ERIE CANAL ENLAEGEMENT. 


In the Times of the 21st inst. (June) an 
article appeared under the above head, 
over the signature of Oswego. Afier al- 
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the Board on this subject. ~ Your corres 
pondence ‘refers to pages S and 10. At 
page 8, in speaking ‘of the propased un- 
provement at Schoharie Creek, in reference 
to the Guard lock, Mr. Jervis says,“ This 
work must be done in the witter, and, to 
protect the cement from frost, a house must 
be erected over the site, anda proper tem- 
perature maintained by stoves.” Here, it 
will be observed, the proposition is express- 
ly for a Guard Lock, in a peculiar situation 
which is explained in the report referred to, 
and no intimation is given that this method 
is proposed for every ordinary or Kft lock ; 
and even in the .case of this particular 
Guard \ock, Mr. Jervis goes into a course 
of reasoning to show that the old line at 
this place should be abandoned, and the 
Creek crossed by an aqueduct, instead of| 
the present mode, by a dam and. Guard 
lock. 

In this general estimate he leaves the 
present line at this place, and gives the 
estimate on the new line which jhe recom- 
mends. It therefore appears. he does no; 





of, néar 300. pages, which is at least some| 
evidence of the publicity of the doings of, 





recommend the plan of erecting a house 





luding to the meeting of the Canal Board, 
and calling for information in relation to the} 
manner they intended to proceed with the| 
proposed work, the writer observes—“ Up| 
to this time, the Engineers in the employ 
of the state, stand uncommitted, except so| 
far as Mr. J. B. Jervis has raised the cur-| 
tain, as to the manner he proposes to exe-| 
cute the necessary mason work to be done! 
in the winter, to locks, culverts, aqueducts; 
&c, in speaking of it. See Assembly 
Doc. No. 99 of 1836, pages 8 and 10.— 
This work must be done in the winter, and 
houses built over the same, with stoves to 
keep up a proper temperature.” 

The idea that would be taken by most 
readers, would no doubt be, that Mr. Jer- 
vis had recommended that all the mason| 
work for “locks, culverts, aqueducts, &e.” | 
should be done in the winter and protected | 
from frost as above stated. This ccnstrue-. 
tion, howeves, is more favorable than some 
we have seen, for we recollect seeing an’ 
article in some newspaper a few months 
since, in which he is made to recommend 
that not only masoury, but the entire canal 
should be covered to protect the work of 
enlargement from frost. To guard the pub- 
lic: from: an | entire’ misapprehension’: of .the 
doings of the Canal Board and their En 
gineers, we have thought it worth while 
to examine the report alluded to. The do- 
eumént is reports of engineers accompany- 
ing the report of the Canal Board, present- 
ed to the legislature 26th January, 1836, 











over any lock whatever. 

In relation to aqueducts, page 10 of said 
document Mr. Jarvis observes, “‘ When the 
abutments are sound, they may be exten- 
ded in the summer season, and the trunks 
put on during the suspension of navigation. 
But in cases where it is necessary’ to re. 
build the old part of the abutment, it is’ pro- 
posed (unless the line can be changed) to do 
the work in the winter; and to guard 
against the influence of frost, &e.” It is 
not then for the purpose of enlarging the 
canal, but to jrenew the work indispensable 
to the maintenance of the present naviga- 
tion that this plan is proposed; and even 
this, ouly in cases where a change of line 
is not practicable. 


In relation to culverts on the page above 
quoted, Mr. J. observes, “ The culvers that 
are sound will only require to be lengthen- 
ed, and new wings and patapets put on 
one end which may be done during the ssa- 
son of navigation. Some new culverts will 
be required, and when the levels are lower- 
ed, they will generally require to be rebuilt 
This work can only be done in the season 
of suspended navigation. and when ‘it is 
necessary to make them of stone and cement, 
a house must be erected,” &c: 

The cases, it appears, in Which culverts 
will require to be built in’ the winter, will 
mainly depend on the imperfection of those 
now in operation; and whether they will 
reqtiire protection from, frost, will. depend 
on the necessity of using cement,.. The.part 
under bottom, of canal in;some. cases-may 
be made of timber, or of cast iron, or of stone}! 





work of enlargement eonl! only’ 
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‘cement ; and the question,isjpresented by, 
Me.. J. ma, manner ny east mine 
little of this kind of pxotection willy be Fez 
quired. ' £1) lory Had], 
If any further-evidence is wanted to show, 
the unimportant characier of this vem,dey 
is found in the estimate of Mr. Jarvis, where, 
it amounts to: eight thousand and four hatiir. 
dred doliars. But, the, total estimate of ; Mr.» 
J. is near three..millions...) Now, we would, 
ask, can any candid,,man. suppose,. 
your correspondent viewed this, samalhut 
of so much importance as, .to,call p 
attention to it? Lf so, then he was in, hongr, 
bound to have, given it only) the importance,, 
it had in. the , report. referred to, ,,But.as., 
before. quoted, it. will be :perceived that» 
“ locks, culverts, aqueducts, &c.” are.to,he., 
built.in the winter and protected from frost). 
&c. We have seen that there is no pro 
sition to build the locks in this ef otha 
that your correspondent had no'o¢tasion. 
be alarmed for the culverts and aquedt 
But where are his et cetera?’ "They 
that there is something elsé—but noth 
of the kind is found ‘in the'report‘of "MRS." 
except what we have quoted: —" 
From the examination we have given to 
this subject we are brought, to the eae 
sion that your correspondent was” dispose . 
to find fault, and considering the proposi-’ 
tion alluded to as novel, ard *prohabhy’ to 
him inconvprehensible; “he has ‘thowghwit® 
worthy of:presentation to the noticeofyour? 
readers. Inregard to the novelty, howeyery! 
he is. mistaken. It has, beem adopted. 
build locks on even American canals ;, amd,, 
where circumstances require it, it 18 no 
very fearfnl undertaking. hi 
The coings of’ the Canal’ Boatéd re 
charged by your correspondent as hidden 
from public view. Now as we are not at 
liberty to say who your correspondent is, 
we will put on the broad mantle of charity,’ 
and presume he has but: partially read the» 
public documents that contain the proceed>* 
ings of this board, and which are easily’ 
fownd on the printed journris of the severab» 
Legislatures to whom they have been ‘preeq 
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sented. 
We are led to the further conclusion; that” 
if im a document of ‘near’ three hundred! 
pages, this is the only item on which’@tHe® 
curtain has been, raised,” there myst have 
been extraordinary’ stupidity, or wonderful 
ingenuity. The document .is,;befere the 
public, and any one, may examine jt,and‘) 
we believe any, candid, man,,will find.omq 
examination, that it proposesite enlargethe 
Erie, Canal from,.Albany, to Buffalo, andy, 
gives, in as much detail .as.,,is, usual, amy 
estimate of the expense; and much remarks 
in relation to the: matter of.doing,the work,» 
communicated in a. candid.and unreservert 
manner, } stoomoegasris sige of be 
It. would be drawing,out thisicommunsey 
cation to too great, lenigth:te go mtoodrite 
exposition of their doings...cBut ag:semennikis 
communications have been mtdesdpesidamit 
that of your correspondent;iténding to give. 
the impression, that the © 
templated stopping, or interr 
gation of the Erié'Canal, 





pt g the 






in the winter, we will merely mention, 








so well cut and secured as not to require 


their official reports,-and those of the Canal 











Commissioners, with accompanying docv- 
mients, uneqtiivocally take the ground, that 
thé suspension or interruption of the naviga- 
tion is admizsible, and that the great ma- 
jority of the work, 1s to be done in the usual 
season of performing such work ; and even 
the manner of doing work in the season of 
naVigation in several cases, supposed to be 
attended with most difficulty, have been re- 
ferred to or pointed out. ‘There is nothing 
that can be considered proof against mis- 
representation, but we are confident that 
any candid man will be satisfied on reading 
the printed proceeding of the Canal officers, 
that there has been a plain practical and 
unéqvivocal mode of proceediug, not only 
in felation to the enlargement of the Erie 
Canal, but of all their duties as public offi- 
cers in a most important branch of the 
affairs of the State Government. 


We hope, therefore, that your correspon- 
dent, before he presents any further account 
of their doings, will examine their published 
proceedings, and give the public a correct 
account. Such a course will do the Canal 
Roard no harm, be honorble to your corres- 
pondent, and promote TRUTH. 





Weare gratified to be able to publish the 
following correspondence between a com- 
mittee of the Common Council of New 
Brunswick and a committee of the Railroad 
Company. We trust the day wiil be as 
fair and pleasant for the celebration, as the 
advantages of the work will surely be great 
to New Jersey. 


¥rom the Newark Daily Advertiser, June 29. 
NEW JERSEY RAILROAD OPENED TO 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The following invitation of the Common 
Council of New Brunswick, to the Preci- 
dent and Directors of the New Jersey 
Railroad and Transportation Company, and 
the correspondence on the subject we in- 
sert with plasure, as an annunciation to the 
public that their Railrord will be complcte 
to New Brunswick by the Ist of July, and 
also as an evidence of the friendly feelings 
and deep interests manifested by our sister 
city towards this important enterprise. 


New Brunswick, June 6, 1836. 


At a meeting of the Board of Common 

Conncil, held this evening, the following 
and resolution were adopted ; viz: 

“Whereas it is understood that the New 
Jersey Railroad will be completed in a short 
time—and whereas the citizens of New 
Brunswick feel a deep interest in the ¢om- 
pletion of said work, Therefore, 

Resolved, That a Committee'be appoint- 
ed to make® arrangements for the proper 
‘eeeption of the President and Directors 
ofthe New Jersey Railroad Company upon 
their arrival in this city, when said road is 

. opened.” 

ov 3 °' PETER CONOVER, Clerk. 
Gesug copy.) 
Committee, appointed consists ef— 
or, Aldarman Zabriskie, and Mr. 
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New Brunswick, June 11th, 1836. 


To the President and Directors of the New 
Jersey Railroad and Transportation 
Company— ; 

GFNTLEMEN :—The undersigned hav- 
ing been appointed a Committee by the 
Common Council of this city, “tv make 
arrangements for the proper reception of the 
President and Directors of the New Jersey 
Railroad and Transportation Compan y, upon 
their arrival in this city when said road is 
fir.:t opened,” will proceed with alacrity in 
the performance of that duty, actuated by 
emotions of no ordinary character, believing 
as the Committee do, that the work, about 
being completed, is emphatically a New 
Jersey improvement, and that it will eventu- 
ally tend more to the developement of the 
resources of our State, and add more to the 
convenience of our citizens, than any other 
work that can be constructed within its 
limits. 

The Committee would respectfully sug- 
gest whether if the road be completed by 
that time, it would not be proper to connect 
that event, (so important to the interests of 
our State,) with the anniversary of our 
National Independence. 

The Committee would ke pleased to 
learn the day that may be selected for the 
celebration of the event above referred to 
at your earliest convenience. 

Respectfully, your obedient servants, 
JAMES C. ZABRISKIE, 
STAATS VAN DUERSON, 
D. W. VAIL. 

Committee &c. 


Newark, June 25th, 1836. 
To J. C. Zabriskie, S. Van Duerson, and 
D. W. Vail, Esquires, Commitiee of the 
Common Council of New Brunswick : 


GentLemen: The New Jersey Rail- 
road and Transportation Company have 
assigned to us the agreeable duty of accep- 
ting the polite invitation of the Common 
Council of New Brunswick, and of making 
the arrangements appropriate to the o¢ca- 
sion. In behalf of those we represent, we 
tender you our acknowledgments fcr the 
very kind terms with which you have been 
pleased to characterize our work, and we 
fondly trust that time will confirm all vour 
favorable anticipations. Its progress has 
not been unattended with the difficulties 
and toil incident to undertaking of this 
character and magnitude ; but the unwaver- 
ing confidence and steady perseverance of 
the capitalists* with whom we are assaciat- 
ed, have enabled us to prosecute thns far 
with gratifying success, this “ Vew Jersey 
improvement,” and we feel entirely assured 
from the fidelity and devotion already mani- 
fested, that the same spirit will coutinue to 
its final consummation. 

We deem that tribute justly due to those 
to whom this state is chiefly indebted, for 
the construction of a work which it is the 





[*We presume the allusion is to the enter. 


| prising house of Nevins, ‘Townsend & Com- 


any, of New York City, whose names are 

onorably connected with a number of the 
most important public works in this coun- 
try.~-Ed.J 
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highest aim ‘and desire of its projectors 
should prove a powerful means of “develop: 
ing the resources of New Jersey, and of 
promoting the convenience of its citizens,” 
and we rejoice that we have been. the, hum- 
ble instruments of awakening an, enlarged 
spirit of enterprise in a section of the State, 
which, though rich in resources, had long 
been neglected, and in furnishing facilities 
of communication, which cannot fail greatly 
to advance its wealth and prosperity. ‘It 
is to us a source of sincere gratulation, that 
whatever may be the prospects of revenue 
to our work, its beneficial influence to oth- 
ers in promoting the value of preperty, in 
facilitating and fostering social intercourse, 
and in advancing the business operations of 
the community at large will be immeasura- 
bly greater. 


Our road will be completed to your city 
by the first of July, and it is highly compli- 
mentary to our company, that you should 
propose to connect the celebration of its 
opening with the anniversary of our National 
Independence ; but as this day is consecrat- 
ed to ccmmemmorate by general jubilee the 
most important event in our country’s histo- 
ry, we hope you will permit us to postpone 
our excursion, until after that period; we 
accordingly have designatnd Thursday, the 
7th of July, as the day on which our com- 
pany will be happy to receive the hospitable 
civilities of your city. 

We have the honor, Gentlemen to be, 
very respectfully, your obedient servants, 


GEORGE L. SCHUYLER, 
JOHN P. JACKSON, 


Committee, Sc. 





From the Cortland Advocate. 


(<> The Syracuse, Cortland, and Bing- 
hampton Railroad Central Committee, it 
will be seen by the following notice, have 
called a meeting of the Commissioners 
named in the bill incorporating the above 
named work, and although the proceeding 
may not be strictly regular, it will be ex- 
cused, as it cannot result prejudicially to any 
one, and as it secures great despatch, and 
is more convenient than any other method. 
The step was taken by the Central Com- 
mittee, at the request of the resident Com- 
missioners. 


The Commissioners to open the books, 
etc. of the “ Syracuse, Cortland and Bing- 
hamton Railroad,” are requested to meet at 
the Eagle Tavern, in Cortland Village, on 
Tuesday the 12th day of July next, at 12 
o’clock M :— 


The Commissioners are as follows :— 
Henry Stephens, Eleazer W. Edgcomb, 
Augustus Donnelly, Samuel G. Hathaway, 
Edward C. Reed, Roswell Randall, Wil-. 
liam Randall, Samuel S. Foreman, Elam 
Lynds, Myrom S Mills, Henry F. King, 
Deniel Dickinson, Joseph S. Bosworth, 
and Thomas G. Waterman. 

WitiuaMm Rak itt, 
Apin Wess, 
Henry S. Ranpatt, 

; Central Committee. 

June 23, 1836. 
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APPENDIX 
To. 


PAMBOUR ON LOCOMOTION. 
Continued from page 334. 


Tae data laid do. vn above must therefore 
be taken each in their speciality, that is to 
Say, the One as suitable to a slow motion, 
with engines of a certain construction and 
intended for the draft of goods, aad the other 
to arapid motion with engines of a differ- 
ent construction, and intended for the draft 
of passengers. 

Before we close this article, we must re- 
mark that the repairs of the railway consist 
principally in replacing the blocks, chairs, 
keys, and pins. ‘T‘he rails themselves, being 
in malleable iron, seldom break. As for 
their gradual decrease of weight, by wear, 
this is a very inconsiderable effect. 

Oa May -10.h, 1831, on the Liverpool 
line, @ malleable iron rail, 15 feet long, care- 
fully cleanel, weighed 177 lbs. 10} oz. On! 
Rebrpary 10:h, 1333, the same rail, taken| 
up by Mr. J. Locke, \then resident engineer 
oacthe line, and well cleaned as before, 
weighed 176.ibs. 8:0z. It had consequently, 
lust in 21 months a weight of 18$0z. The} 
number of gross tons that had passed on) 
the rail during that cime was estimated at 
609,099. Thus we see that with so consid-' 
erable a tonnage, and with the velocity of 
the motion on that railway, the anaual loss: 
of the rail was only sty of its. primitive 
weights’ So that it would require more than 
a hundred years to reduce it to the half ol 
its present strength. 


§ 3. Expense of Fuel. 


Ia regard to fuel, we have already, io 
Cuipter IX. of this work, related experi- 
ents from which may be deduced the con- 
su.nption of fuel according to the load the 
engines have to draw. 

However, as in the intervals of the trips 
the fire must be kept up, and as, besides, 
there are al. vays univoidable losses daring} 
working, an iaerease of expense in that! 
respect must narurily be expected in prac- 
tics. This we also learn ina positive man- 
ner by the examination of facts. 

According to the hali-yearly reports of the, 
Liverpool Riilway Company, for the year) 
eading Juie 30, 1834, the expense for fuel 
for the locomotive engines was | 


£6,079 15s. 84. 


The nunber of trips performed was 
11,656; consequently the expense for fuel 
for each journey amounted to 10.432s., and | 
asthe averig» price of coke employed dur- 
ing that year on the railway was 23.5s., the’ 
consumption of fuel, measured in weight, | 
amounted to 994.37 lbs. per trip. 

We have seen (Appendix, § 1.) that the 
total number of gross tons conveyed by the, 
locomotive engines of the company from. 
one end of the railway to the other, in the 
same number of journeys was 


373,776 t. 


The average load of the engines was con- 
sequently about $2 tons. 

A load of 32 tons, not including the ten-) 
der, has consequently required, by the fact, 
a consumption of coke of 994 Ibs. So,! 
considering that the load has been really | 
carried to a distance of 344 miles, this makes 
0.90 Ibs. per gross ton drawn to a distance 
of one mile ona level. Our special Exper- 
iments (Chap. IX. § 2.) only give an ave- 
rage consumption of 784 lbs. of coke fora 
load'of 321. 





} 
| 


By this it willbe seen that,| 





in practice, and with the nature ofthe buss 
ness on that line, the different losses amouni 
to one-fourth of the expense of the active 
work. 

This increase is owing not only to the 
necessary expense for lighting the fire every 
morning, but also to the necessity, On that 
line, of keeping, for the passage of the in. 
clined planes, helping engines, the fire of 
which must remain lit the whole day, al- 
though they only serve at distant intervals, 
and to the long delays between one journey 
and another. These cireumstances, that 
of the helping engines alone excepted, are 
inevitable in a business of the nature of 
that of Liverpool. 

On the Darlington Railway the same 
causes of loss do not exist, at least not to 
the same degree. 

According to the notes, carefully kept by 
the directors of that company to serve asa 
foundation to the contracts they sign, the 
quantity of coals consumed on an average, 
during One journey of an engine, that is to 
say, to convey 24 wagons to a distance of 
30 miles down hill, and bring them back 
again empty to the same distance up hiil, 
costs, the engine men 4s. 93d. ,when the coals 
are at'5s. per ton. So the weight of coals 
consumed is 2157 \bs. 

The useful load drawn by the engine is 
composed of 63.60 t. of coals in going down, 
and there is no useful load at all in going 
up; making an average of 31.80 tons of 
goods drawn to a distance of 40 miles in all. 

This weight, from what we have seen 
(Appendix, § 1.,) corresponds with a gross 
weizht, drawn on a level to the same dis- 
tance, of 


31.80 t. X 1.9717 = 62.70 t.; 


the consumption of coals per gross ton car- 
ried to a distance of one mile on a level is, 
consequently, 0.86 lb. 

This is nearly the same consumption as 
on the Liverpool Railway, especially if we 
consider that a ton of coals, of a good qual- 
ity, produces a little more evaporatiun than 
the same weight of good coke.* 

This result may appear surprising, the 
boilers of the Darlington engines heing 
generally constructed on a less economical 
p-inciple, as to the application of heat, than 
the Liverpool ones; but considering the 
way of working on each line, this circum- 
stance will easily be accounted for. On the 
Darlington Railway the engines never go 
off but with a full load; that is to say, that 


ijthey draw, as we have mentioned, an ave- 
y ’ 


rage weight of 62.7 t. per trip, and we know 
that this circumstance is favorable to the 
consumption of fuel. If these engines were 
to draw only an aveage load of 32 t., like 
the Liverpool ones, their comparative con- 
sumption would certainly be greater. To 
this must also be added that, on the Dar- 
lington Railway, the engines und -rgo no 
delay between their journeys, and that the 
invariability in the load and in the speed 
makes it unnecessary to give them more 
evaporating power than is strict!y wanted 
for their motion. The consequence is that 
one never sees at the valve that enormous 
blowing which takes away from the Liver- 
pool locomotive engines a fourth part of 
their produce. 

It is to these combined circumstances that 
the practical result appearing in this case,| 
must be attributed. 





* The proportion of the quantity of coke 
prepared in a closed vessel, and of New. 
castle coals, necessary to transform the same 


||quantity of water into steam at the same 





pressure, is nearly as 14 to 13. 








| § 4. Total Expense of Haulage. - . 
The remaining expenses of the hau 
require, on our pan Hy epanndaniontion 
The particulars will be found in the follow. 
ing statements relating to the Liverpool 
Company. But their aggregate amount 
acquaints us with the total expense of hawk 
age by means of locomotive engines, aad 
this is a point which requires some consid. 
eration as well as the former ones. 
According to the statements concerni 
the year in question, we see that the tota 


ed to the following sums: 





£ se & 

Ist half-year ~ a 56,3950 1°o 
Qad hali-year tt ‘ . 60,092 15 17 
£116,442 17 8 


But our purpose being to know the ex+ 
penses relating to the use of the locomotive 
engines taken separately, in order to com- 
pare the amount with the total haulage they 
executed; we mast deduct from that sim 
the followimg articles: 


£ s. da. 

Ist. Interest on loans 
ist hlat.year 5,140 6 4 

2nd half-year 5,546 40 


2nd. Stationary engine and 
tunnel disbursemeats 

ist half-year 1,807 

2nd half-year 
8rd. New rails, this being an 
exiraordinary expense 

1st half-year 

2ad half-year 
4th. Fromtheamounttformain- 
tenance of way, new rails 
not included, must be de- 
ducted j5 for expenses 
concerning the tunnels, 
that arenot worked by the 
locomotiveenginesand the 
length of which is 14 mile 
on the $1 miles of the 
whole line 1st half-year 

2nd half-year 
5th. On the rest of the ex- 
pense for maintenance of 
way must also bededucted 
2, being expenses occa- 
sioned by the passage, 
with their trains, of loco- 
motive engines not belong- 
ing to the company. The 
haulage effected by the en- 
gines ol the coempanybeing 
$73,776 tons, carried on 
the whole line. We have 
seen (Appendix, §2) that 
the work of the engines 
not belonging to the com- 
pany, raises the tonnage 
to 515,252 tons; conse- 
quently the work of the 
latter engines is 141,476 
tons, or 2 of the haulage 
of the company’s engines. 
This article makes 

Ist half-year 2,258 18.0 

Qnd half-year 2,231 90 


Total sum to be deducted £22,022 9 
Remains for expenses concern- 
ing the work of the com- 


627 108 
619 14 0 





The haulage executed by the same en- 
gines being 
12,895,272 gross tons carried toa ilistance 
of one mile, 


Railway, at an swerage velocity of 








the consequence is that, on the why ~~ 
haul- 


miles per hour, «] ; total expense ef 


expenses of ihe Liverpool Company amount. 


pany’s locomotive engines 94,420 8 © 








Oe sce PM ONS, 

‘ive engines amounts | 

Bross ton’ a to a distarc 

oggiv cil gut one mile ona level, sat 
_. This,ineludes all sorts of expenses, car- 
rages) tent, offices, Sic. uot 
joMa: the Darlington Railway theexpenses 
of, haulage are;much, lower. ‘The company 
@sumatcs them at 1.00.4. per ton of coals 
gatried,to-one mile in going down the line 5 
Whieh, after our calculauon (Appendix, 
§1.,) would. make 0.51 d, per gross ton car- 
sigthva-one mile on a level, 
{, Phe cause of that difference between the 
tworailwavs bas: already been mentioned, 
being the velocity.of the motion and the 
natupe of the goodsconveyed. ‘l'o this must 
alsorbeadded the considerable difference in 
the prieeof fuel, the. Darlington Company 
eating ene|s which cost only 5s. per ton, 
imsteadsof. 28s)G6d., the price of the coke 
used. by whe Liverpool Company. But the 
use Rythat bine ‘of several ways of working 
either by locomotive oristationary engines, 
op by horses, does not:permit us Lo class and, 
verify the expemses with the same precision 
as in the case of Livetpool, » Tis) is the 
regson wity we shall not enter intoany par. 
a4iculars in that respects 
: " § 5. Profits. 

After having’examined the expenses, it 
is also necessary t6 cast a look on the re- 
ctipts. Before we go over to the specified 
statemétits of the expenses of all soris of 
the Liverpool Company, we shall therefore 
take down here, from those same statements 
the ‘anmiount of the profits made by the com- 
pany from the opening of the railway. 
This sketch will show that, if the mode of 
haulage in question necessitates consider- 
able expenses for its establishment, the 
profits it produces are fully adequate to in- 
demnify speedily the shareholders. 

The road was opened to trade on Septem- 
ber 16th, 1830, and from that period the 









dividends per share of £100 sterling 

amounted to the following sums: 
«December 31,1830 - - - £2 0 0 
June 30,1831 -.- - - - 410,0 
December 31,1831 - - - 417 8 
June 30, 1832. - - - -.4 4.8 
December 31,1832 - -,- 4 8 0 
Jane $0, 18383. - - -:-.- 4 7.6 
December, 31, 1933 (besides a 

reserved fund of 4,088 8s. 

i) = SP. Gach ee tui ted tai S 
June 30,1834. - - - - - 415 2 
Total Sum from Sep. 16, 1830, 

to June 30,1534, that is to 

say, in three years, nine 

months and a-half - - £33 18 $ 


This sum makes 9 per cent. a-year, be- 
sides the reserved fund laid aside by the 
company, and ‘notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary expenses inevitable at the beginning 
of an undertaking, which being ‘the first of 
its kind, was ‘necessarily obliged ‘to pay 
dearly for its own experience, whilst future 
railways will profit by that acquired by 
their predecessors. 

© Besid@s.this:' high interest for the capital 
invested; we repeat that the shares of this 
railway, ftéud the original price of £100 
sterling, have risen, and sell at present, af- 
ter four years establishinent only, at £210; 
and that those of the Darlington Railroad, 
which boasts only. nine years’ existence, 
give 8 per cent. interest, and have. risen in 
thas shart interval from £100 to £300, which 
is their present price, 

This. 


to ada 


pein recital of facts speaks vol- 
t is, therefore, unnecessary. for us 
any reflection. 


have already given and’ those we intend to 
|sabjoitl be of use to persons who may feel 
inclined to’ engage in these speculations, 
which, in regard to expenses, cannot fail to 
be as advantageous to their private fortune 
as'to the prosperity of the country at large. 
We shall conclude this Appendix by giv- 
ing the specified statements of the receipts 
and expenditure of the Liverpool Company, 
from its origin to the present moment. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM THE REPORTS OF THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER. RAIL- 
WAY, FROM THE OPENING OF THE RAILWAY, 
on THe L6rnH sEPTEMBER, Tro THE 30TH 
JUNE, 1834, 





OF EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL 
ACCOUNT. 


Amount of expenditure on 
the construction of the 
way and the works, from; 
the commencement of the mt 
undertaking to Sist De- lad tall 
cember, 1833° -..-- £1,089,818.17 7 


STATEMENT 


-_ 


ANNUAL OR WORKING ACCOUNT. 
FROM 16TH SEPTEMBER TO SIsST DECEMBER, 
1830. 

Nett profits of the Company £14,452 19 5 
Dividend per share of £100 200 
HALF-YEAR ENDING 30TH gune, 1831. 


Nett profits of the Company £30,314 9.10 
Dividend per share of £100 410 0 














HALF‘YEAR ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 1831. 
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Coach'disbursements - ~ “6,709°°7 3 
Wagon ditto - : =) 979 19 
Compensation (carrying de- 


partment) - - - 786 8 2 
Police establishment “ 1,490 14: 1 
Law disbursements - 98 910 
Bad debts mis 17513 6 

ee 
£49,025 18 5 
Nett profit from ist July to 

$ist Dec. 1831 - -~ £40.783 8 7 
Dividend per share of £100 410 0 
Nett profit on Sunday travel- 

ling per share of £100 07 8 


HALF-YEAR ENDING 80TH JUNE, 1832. 


Tons. 
Merchandise between Liverpool 
and Manchester - - > 54,174 
Traffic to and from different 
partsofthe road - - += 3,707 
Between Liverpool and the Bol- 
ton junction - - = 14,720 
Coals from different parts of the ; 
road brought by the Compa- 
ny’s engines'- + = 92045 
Coals brought by the Bolton en- oe 
‘“gihes 5 : ‘ 73401 
Number of passengers booked at 
“the Conipany’s offices ©. © 174,122 
Nutiiber of trips of 80 miles: per- 
forned by locomotive engines 
with passengers . : 2,656 
Ditto with merchandise 2,248 
Ditto with coals 234 


Receipts. 


Coaching depar:ment . £40,044 14 7 











General merchandise depart- 
ment é e 82.477 14 0 
Coal do 2,184 7 6 
2 Ja leialiatnlatipenint> 
£74,706 16 1 
Expenses. 
Bad debt account $94 5 7 
. ( Guards’ and porters wa- } 
= ges, £11044 6—-Par- 
2 | cel carts and drivers’ 
= | wages, £254 10 5-— 
« | Omnibuses and duty, 
5 4 £1082 0 7—Repairs and | 4888 011 
= materials, £1777 9 4— 
” Gas, oil, tallow, &c. 
BI £228 14 6—Srationery 
5 |and sundry disburse- 
° (ments, £441 17 
“ (Salaries £1749 5 10— 
"a | Porters’ wages £3862 0 
2 | 8—Brakesmen’s wages 
5 | £461 5 9—Oil, tallow, 
% j cordage &e. £561 126 
31 —Carting £808 16 5—¢ 8010 6 9 
fF | —Repairs to jiggers, 
‘>, ) trucks, &c. £16314 11 
& |—Stationery and sun- 
co (dry expenses, £563 108 } 
Coal ditto A . 26 810 
Cartage (Manchester) ‘ 1420 4 9 
Charge for direction $08 14 0 
Compensation (coaching) 10110 9 
Cempensation (carrying) 288 10 3 
Coach office establishment 
(salaries, £573 13 1—Rent 
and taxes, £106 100.) 680 $ 1 
Engineering department 520 9 0 
Interest , ; 5966 14 11 
( Fuel and watering ) 
= | £2907 8 0—Oil, tal- 
o8 | low, hemp, d&c. £507 
& & , 31—Repairsand ma- } 10,582 16 2 
8 & terials £5947 6 5— 
i Enginemen’s wages 


£1170 188 J 
Maintenance of way (wages, 
£3929 8 O—Blocks,sleepers, 











| 
| Tons. | 
| Merchandise between Liverpoohand | 
| Manchester 52,224) 
| Road traffic - ~ ° : 2,347 
{Between Liverpool and the Bolion 
junction - - . >, 10,917 
(Coal from. Huyton, Ejtonhead, and 
| Haydock collieries brought by 
the Company’s. engines - - 7,198 
\Coal from Hulton brought by the 
| Bolton engines . : . 1,195 
| Number of passengers booked at the 
Company’s offices - - - 256,321 
Number of trips of 30 miles per; 
formed by the locomotive engines 
| With passengers - - - 2,944 
‘Do. with goods - : - - 2,298 
‘Do. with coal - - - ° 150 
Receipts. 
Coach department - £58,348 10 0| 
General merchandise - 50,764 17. 8 
Coaldepartment = - - 605 14 5 
£89,309 2 0 
Expenses. 
| Office establishmeng - £902 310 
}Coal disbursements - 6015 5 
| Petty ditto - - - 110 0 5 
|Cart ditto - - ° 60.17 8 
| Maintenance of way - 6,599 12 6 
|Charge for direction - 29719 0 
Coach office establishment 589 5 9 
Locomotive power - 12,203 5 6 
Advertising - — - - 59.3 4 
Interest - - - - ie fy Ally MT: 
Rent : : - - 900 5 $ 
Compensation (coaching de- 
partment) - - - 156 7 5 
Engineering department 625.0 0 
Carrying dishursements 10,450.12 $ 
Taxes and rates - - 2,763 5 ] 
Stationary. engine disburse- 
ments - - - , 269 4 7 


chairs, &c. £2668 12 3— 


Ballast, £73303) - 7,3381 0 6 
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"Office establishment (salaries, 


Carrying disburse- 


662 8 6—Rent and taxes, 
77.9 2—-Stationery, &c. 


3s gee ar 811 8 1 
Police and gatekeepers 1356 9 11 
‘Petty disbursements ‘ 75 1 0 
Rent . < ° . 1840 1 10 
Stationary engine and tunnel 

disbursement, new tunnel 

rope, £330 10 8—Coal £265 

7 0O—Wages £290 9 9—Ke- 

pairs, oil, tallow, hemp, &c. 

£16589 . J " 105116 2 
Taxes and rates 1109 14.9 
34 ( Smiths’ and joiners’ 
= a i nyheter 
c timber, &c. £265 ? 
55 —Canyass, paint, &c. 1906 18=-2 
© 5 | for sheets, £155 10 
= 5 10 





£47,770 15 5 














Deduct eredits 1,112 4 1 
£46,658 11 4 

Nett profits for six months £28,048 4 9 
Dividend per share of £100 400 


Nett profit on Sunday travel- 


ling per share of £100. 048 


HALF-YEAR ENDING SIst DECEMBER, 1832. 


Tons. 
Merchandise between Livepool 
and Manchester 61,995 
Ditto, to different parts of the 
road, including the Warring- 
ton and Wigan trade . 6,011 
Ditto, between Liverpool and 
Bolton 18,836 


Coals from various parts of the 
road to Liverpool or Manches- 
ter ° , ? : 39,940 

Number of passengers bouked 


in the Company’s offices 182,823 
Number of trips of 30 tiles 

performed by the locomotive 

engines with passengers 3,363 
Do. with goods , 1,679 
Do. with coals o Naagetally 211 


Receipts. 


Coaching department 
General merchandise 
Cova! department 


£43,120 6 11 
34,977 12 7 
2,304 3 4 

£80,902 210 

Expenses. 
Bad debt account . p £81 6 0 


( Guards’and porters’ wa- ) 
ges £1173 19 6—Parcel 
carts and drivers’ wa- 
ges, £375 14 4—Mate- 
rials for repairs, £464 
1 9—Mens’ wages, re- | 
pairing £613 {8 1--Gas, 
oil, tallow. &c. £232 11 
7—Duty on passengers 
£985 19 1—Stationery 
and petty expenses 
L£414197 


( Salaries £1822 18 2. ) 
—Porters’, &c. wages, 
£3925 7 4.—Gas, oil, 
tallow, eordage, &c. 
£296 11 7.—Repairs } 
to jiggers, trucks, sta- 
tions, &c. £398 3 11, 
—Stationery and pet- 
L ty expenses£540 13 5. J 


4261 311 


Coach disbursements. 





6983 9 5 


ments. 
en. 











| Nett profit for six months 









Coal ditto v.04. 0/6 6 e 87) 210 
Cartage (Manchester) . 274418 7 
‘Charge for direction _. «5 SES BG 
Compensation (coaching) 209.15 11 
Ditto (carrying) . i . 1501911 
Coach office establishment 

(Salaries £556 3 10—Rent 

and taxes, £75 16 2) . 63119 0 
Engineering department 450 0 0 
Interest . d : 4555 15 7 


(Fuel and watering, ) 
£3848 10 8.—Oil, tal- 
low, hemp, &c, £661 
1 9.—Materials for 
4 repairs, £3723 9 7.— , 12,646 

Men’s wages, repair- 
ing, £3352 16 2.— 
Engine and firemen’s 
| wages, £1060 11 6,. J 
Law disbursements 5 - als 3 8 
Maintenance of way (wages 

£3675 16 5—Block, sleep. 
fers, chairs, &c. £2355 17.1 


© 
oral 
@ 








Locomotive power. 


—Ballast, &c. £846 103.9) 6878 4 3: 
Petty disbursements. , 66 2 0 
Rent § ° . ° 1246 5 0 
Stationary, engine and tunnel 

disbursements (Coal, £209 
“15 3—Engine and _brake- 

men’s wages, £316 7 5— 

Repairs, gas, oil, tallow, 

85217 3 


&ce. £326 14 7) § dis 


Taxes and rates. 3483 18 52 


( Smiths’ and joiners’ 


¢ Guards and potters’) 
wages, £1150 4 0—} 
Parcel carts, horse. 
keep and drivers’ j, 
wages, £401 18 6—~ 
Materials for repairs, 
£383 15 11— Men’s 
wages, repairing, 
£758 10 6—Gas, oil, 
tallow, cordage, é&c. 
£324 4 0—Duty on 
passengers, £2466 15 
4—Stationery <= and 
petty expenses, £236 
15 6—Taxes on offi- [ 
ces, stations,&c.£112 
18 4 é J 


Agents’ and}, clerks’ ), 
salaries, £1703 17 6— | 
Porters’ and brakes- 
men’s ,wages, horse 


Coach disbursements. 











—Gas, oil, _ tallow, 
cordage, &c, £645.44. 
4 11—Repairs., to. jig-} 
gers. trucks, stations, |, 
&c. £405 13 1—Sta- 
tiouery and petty ex- 
penses, £336 9 O0— 
Taxes, insurance,&c. 
on offices and sta- 


Carrying disbursements. 











Compensation (coaching) J 

|Compensation (carrying) 

Coach office establishment 
(Agents’ and clerks’ sa- 
laries, £577 19 6—Rent and 
taxes, £102 17 1) f. i 





5 2! wages, £553 0 5— 
<5 Iron, timber, &c. £350 946 13 1 
So }12 10. — Canvass, 
= 5 | paint, &e. for sheets, 
=5 | £3100. 
Office establishment (Sala- 
ries, £623 18 0—Rent £85 
0 0O—Stationery £1890) . 727 7 0 
Police ditto . ; 90216 5 





£48,278 810 


£32,693 14 0 


Dividend per share of £100. . 44 0 
Nett profit on Sunday travel- 
ling per shareof £100. 040 


| 
HALF-YEAR ENDING 30TH JuNE, 1833. | 
| 


Tons. | 
Merchandise between Liverpool | 
and Manchester 7 68,284 | 
Ditto, to different parts of the 
line, including Warrington | 
and Wigan . ° ‘ 8,712) 
Ditto, between Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Bolton . . 19,461) 
Coals from various parts, to Li- 
verpool and Manchester 41,375) 
Total number of passengers 
booked in the company’s 
offices . ° ; e . 171,421 
Number of trips of 30 miles 
performed by the locomo- 
tive engines, with passen- 
gers ‘ ° ‘ : - 3,262 
Ditto with merchandise . 2,244 


Receipts. 


Coaching department . 
Merchandize ditto 
Coal ditto 


£44,130 17 2 
. 39,301.17 3 
2,688.15 9 


£86,071 10 2 





Expenses. 


Advertising account 3 ‘ 
Bad debt account . 


£50 8 7 
176 18 6 





Engineering department 
Interest - 

(Coke and carting, ) 
£2795 4 5—Wages to 
coke fillers, and wa- 
tering engines, £339 
16 10—Gas, oil, tal- 
low, hemp, &c. £760 
15 2— Copper and 
brass tubes, iron, tim. 
ber, &ec. for repairs, 
4 £3290 8 8—Men’s 
wages, repairing, 
£4115 0 8—Engine- 
men and firemen’s 
wages, £892 4 4— 
Out-door repairs to 
engines, £943 6 8— 
Two new engines, 
“ Leeds” and “ Fire- 
\ fly,” £1580 00 


Maintenance of way (wages, 
£3648 18 5—Blocks, sleep- 
ers, chairs, &c. £2052 5 11 
Ballast and draining, £1013 
5 11) ‘ ' ‘ 

|| Office establishment (Salaries, 

|| £624 19 O—Rent and taxes, 
£62 18 6—Stationery, &e. 
£56 19 5) oo... Aah 

Police. P ‘ y ° 

Petty disbursements . |. 

Rent . ‘ é é é 

Repairs to walls and fences . 

Statione:y engine and tunnel 
disbursements (Coal £155 
8 1—Engine and _ brake. 
men’s wages, £363 8 10— 
Repairs, gas, oil, tallow, 
&e. £34015 1. 

Tax and rate A . . 





Locomotive power. 











4 








keep, &c. £4687 9.7)|... 


Luons, £79818. «J 
Ceal disbursements ‘ 
|\Cartage (Manchester) . : 
|Charge fpr direction ¥ . 





5,835 2 1 


68096 7 
44117 (4 
5,867 11 9 


14,715 16 9 


6,714 9 $ 


744 16 11 
950 4 7 
70 0 0 
601 15 8 
296 4 0 


859 12 10 
1,891 07 


; 













i ~~ “Gisbursements 
* and joiners’ 
wages, £598 3 1—TIron, 
timber, &c. £320 1 4—Cor- 
dage, paint, &c. for sheets 
£8278) . . ; 1,000 11 €& 
Cartage (Liverpool) & f. 18 4 6 
£52,900 9 1 


Nett profit for six months £33,171 1 1 





Dividend per share of £100 . 44 0 
Nett profit on Sunday travel- 
ling per share of £100 03 6 


HALF-YEAR ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 1833. 


Tons. 
Merchandise between Liver- 
pool and Manchester. - 69,806 
Ditto, to and from different . 
rts of the line, including 
Wavingtob and Wigan 9,733 
Hditto, between Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Bolton . 18,708 
Coal from various parts to Li. 
verpool and Manchester 40,134 


“Total ‘nimber of passengers 
booked at the company’s 
offices. : decides Sapa’ 

Namber of trips of 30 miles 
performed by the locomo- 
live engines with passen- 
gers , j . 

Ditto, with merchandise 

Receipts. 

‘Coaching department 

Merchandise ditto 

Coalditto . .  . 


215,071 


3,253 
2,587 


£54,685 6 11 
2,591 6 6 


£97,23410 1 


Expenses. 
“Advertising account 610 0 
Bad debt account $7410 1 


( Guards and porters’ ) 
wages, £1168 4 6— | 
Parcel carts, horse | 
keep, and drivers’ 
wages, £361 1 
Materials for repairs, 
£689 12 6—Men’s 
wages, repairing, 
£1041 1 3—Gas, oil, 
tallow, cordage, &c. 
£196 411—Duty on 
passengers, £3224 11 
11—Stationery and 
petty expenses, £277 
4 5—Taxes on offi- 
ces, stations, dc. 
ok 0 S--Guards’ | 
clothes, £54 15 0. 


f Agents’ and clerks’ } 
salaries, £1728 16 9 


i— 


7,183 16 9 


Coach dishursements. 

















—Porters’ and 
% | brakesmen’s wages, 
= | horse keep,&c. £5006 
£16 10—Gas, oil, tal- 
« | low, cordage, &c. 
5 | £529 17 0—Repairs ‘ 
%4to  jiggers, trucks, ¢ 8,627 17 0 
~ | stations, &c. £366 9 
| 11—Stationery and 
"E. | petty expenses, £429 
5 5 1—Taxes and in. 
© } surance on offices, 
&ce. £456 17 7— 
| Sacks for grain, £110 
(3 10. 
Coal disbursements ; 82 0 9 
Cartage (Manchester) . . 3,173 18 0 
Charge for direction 81218 © 
Compensation (coaching) 142 4 6& 
Compensation (carrying) {223 10 11 


. 39.957 16 8 | 





i|oach 





| 


| 
| 








Te NT 7 
office establishment 
(Agents’ and clerks’ sal- 


ties, £602 6 8—Rent, £30) 632 6 8 
Engineering department 319 3 4 
Interest ee eer 5,140 6 4 


Coke. and, carting, | 
3197 4 4—Wages 
to coke fillers, and 
waterers, £348 8 5— 
Gas, oil, tallow, 
hemp, cordage, &c. 
£865 149—Brass and 
copper, iron, timber, 


\&e. for repairs, f 18,965 83 1 
£3755 3 7—Men’s 
wages, repairing, 


Locomotive power. 


£4401 4 10—Engine 
and firemen’s wages, 
£784 8 &£—Out-door 
repairs to engines, 
| £613 3 9. § 
( Wages to plate lay- ) 
ers, joiners, &c. £2937 
19 2—Stone, blocks, 
sleepers, keys, chairs, 
} &c. £2411 2 4—Bal- f 
lasting and draining, 
£925 16 11—New 
rails, £150 16 3. J 
Office establishment (Salaries, 
£607 2 0—Rent and taxes, 
£75 14 3—Stationery and 
printing, £22 7 8—Stamps, 
£17 2 3) "thea 
Police ; ‘ 
Petty disbursements 
Rent : ‘ : 
Repairs to walls and fences 
Stationary engine and tunnnel 
disbursements, (Coal, £302 
6 5—-Engine and_ brakes- 
men’s wages, £319 11 2— 
Repairs, gas, oil, tallow, &c 
£419 15 5—New rope for 
tunnel, £266 3 6) ‘ ‘ 
Tax and rate ‘ ‘ 
( Smiths’ and joiners’ ) 


6,425 14 8 





Maintenance of 
way 








~} 


1,022 7 
6119 
6023 10 
665 3 


mw 
for) 


AOS DW 


129716 6 
3,499 11 0 








22 | wages, £718 19 7— 
Se 5 | lron,timber,castings, 
5 — 4 &e. £7007 1—Cord- $ 1,611 0 8 
= % | age, paint, &e. £285 
= 5 | Canvass forshects 
{ £1636 5 J 
Cartage (Liverpool) 80 17 10 
Law disbursement : 300 3 9 


£56350 1 9 
£40,884 8 4 
410 0 


Nett profit for six months 
Dividend per share of £100 
Nett profit on Sunday travel- 


ling per share of £100 05 3 
Reserved fund formed in the 
six months 4,088 810 


HALF YEAR ENDING 380TH JUNE, 1834, 


Tons. 

Merchandise between Liverpool 

and Manchester 69,522 
To and from different parts of 

the road, including Warring- 

ton and Wigan ; 15,201 
Between Liverpool, Manchester 

and Bolton P 19,633 
Coal to Liverpool and Manches- 

ter ; ; R j 46,069 
Number of passengers booked 

at the Company’s offices. 200,676 
Number of trips of 30 miles 

performed by the locomotive 

engines with passengers 3.317 
Ditto with merchandise 2,499 


Receipts. 














Coaching department £50,770 16 11 


i 

















i!Merchandise ditto. ° 41,087 19 5 
Coal ditto. . 2,925 16 11 
£94,784 12 8 


Expenses. 


Advertising account . . 
Bad debt ditto ‘ ° 


( Guards’and porters’wa- } 
ges, £116711 10—Par- 
cel carts, horse keepand 
drivers’ wages, £359 18 
0—-Materials for re- 
pairs,£1007 9 7—Mens’ 
wages, repairing,£ 1291 
15 5—Gas, oil, tallow, 
cordage, &c. £358 15 6 
—Duty on passengers, 
£3008 1 11—Stationery 
and petty expenses, 
£165 2 5—T axes, in- 
surance, &c. on offices 
Land stations, £65 8 11 


Agents’ and clerks’ sa. ) 
laries, £1740 14 Q— 
Porters’ and brakes- 
men’s wages, horse 
keep, &e. £5397 8 5— 
Gas, oil, tallow, cor- 
dage, &c. £708 17 4 
—Repairs to jiggers, f 
trucks, stations, &ec. 
£716 2 8—Stationery 
and petty expenses, 
£290 3 2—Taxes, in- 
surance, &c. on offices 
and stations, £469 6 2} 
Coal disbursements 
Cartage (Manchester) . ° 
Charge for direction. 
Compensation (coaching) 
Compensation (carrying) ; 
Coach office establishment 
(Agents’ and clerk’s sala- 
ries, £615 111—Rent and 
taxes £63 1 1) 
Engineering department : 
Interest ‘ , ‘ . 
(Coke and _— carting. ) 
£2882 11 4— Wages to 
coke fillers and water. 
ing engines, £386 19 5 


£1615 0 
7512 $3 


+ 7,853 18 7 


Coach disbursements. 


9,322.11 8 


Carrying disbursements. 
a 











45 10 
2,988 6 2 
289 16 O 
26 310 
645 6 O 


678 3 0 
35210 0 
5,546 4 0 


—Gas, oil, tallow. 
hemp, &e, 881 18 4 
—Cupper and brass 


tubes. iron, timber, &c. 
for repairs, £4140 19 6 
—Men’s wages for re- 
pairing, £5432 8 8— 
Enginemen and fire- 
men’s wages, £636 14 
8—A new engine, £700 
—Lathe engine, boiler 
and fixing for repairing 
sheds and watering sta- 
{ tions, £380 6 4. 


, 15,641 17 10 


Locomotive power. 
—— 











Law disbursements ‘ 100 0 0 
.. (Wages and reuse 
S) materials, £4221 2 5 
s — Sione,blocks,sleep- 
Es. | ers, &c. £1482 18 7 
Ss 5 4{—New rails and} 9,55017 5 
= chairs, points, cross- 
a ings, &c. £3153 14 5 
= —Bal!last and lead- 
Ling, £493 20 j 
Office establishment (salaries, 

£818 14 4—Rent and taxes, 

&58 8 0) ; ; . 877 2 4 
Police. ; g ; . 101618 1 
Petty disbursements 60 0 0 
Rent : ‘ ? ; $63 11 11 


Stationary engine and tunnel 
disbursements, (Coal, £327 
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12 1—Engine and brakes- 
‘men’s wages, £385 7 0— 
Repairs, gas, oil, tallow, 
&c. £273 11 1) yy 

Tax and rate "ep ee 

(Smiths’ and joiners’ ) 

wages, £773 3 8— 

Iron, timber, &c. 

£728 12 4—Cordage, 

paint, &c. £109 19 2 

—Canvass for sheets, 

| £24000 

Repairs to walls and fences 

Cartage (Liverpool) 


986 10 2 
1,778 16 10 


1,85115 2 


agon dis- 


bursements. 











664 Oil 
8017 6 


—_— 


£60,092 15 11 





——— oe 


Net profit for six months £34,691 16 4 
Dividend per share of £100 410 0 
Nett profit on Sunday travel- 

ling per share of £100 0 5 2 








From the immense mass of testimony, 
collected by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Aceidents in Mines, 
we lave selected the following article in 
relation toa novel and ingenious method of 
lighting, not only mines, but all places 
where actual exposure of flame to the at- 
mosphere, might be productive of danger- 
ous explosions or conflagrations. 


We recollect a domestic application of 


this method, that was ingenious enough in 
iS Operation. 

A gentleman had lost a knife of some 
value, at the bottom of a very deep well. 
By means of a large mirror, he reflected 
the sun’s rays to the bottom of the well. 
and immediately discovered the position of 
the knife. A magnet, attached toa line, was 
let down upon it, axd brought up the knife 
with it. We have not unfrequently used 
this method of illumination, when in search 
of some small article in an obscure corner 
of a dark closet. 


MR. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S SAFETY 
METHOD OF LIGHTING MINES. 

(From the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Commons on Ac- 
cidents in Mines.) 

Has it ever occurred to you to consider 
whether mines might be lit under such cir- 
cumstances as to do away with the neces- 
sity of the moveable lamp!—The subject 
has been one which I have lately considered 
a good deal, in consegence of being engaged 
again Im experiments of a similar kind to 
those of 1822; I have recently made a se- 
ries of experiments for the Trinity House 
on artificial light; and the resul.s of these 
experiments, and observations connected 


with them, induce me to believe it possible} 


to light coal mines without taking flame at 
all into mines: Ina few words, I will siate, 
that I think it capable of being done by re- 
flected light. In these experiments I found 
artificial light may be produced, ‘so intense 
that when placed in the focus of a paraboli- 
eal reflector, it will throw a distinct shadow 
at the distance of eleven miles, Now, as 
light is capable of being concentrated, re- 
flected, and refracted in any angles, or in 
any direction, or in any quantities, I think 


it possible that such light may be reflected | 


into mines, subdiv ded, and passed through 
the galleries, in sufficient quantities and 
intensity as to enable miners to work far 
better than by lamps of any description. 






the open air. If, however, from mechani- 
cal dilliculties, such as obstructing parts in 
the way of its passage down the shaft, it is 
possible that the light might be placed. in 
some safe part of the mine itself, where 
fire-damp is never found, and from thence 
\|be reflected and refracted through the va- 
‘rious parts of the mine. I have mude ex- 
/periments with this view, and have found 
\light capable of being reflected, in various 
directions, with simple and inexpensive re- 
flectors ; the first reflection requires a true 
parabolic reflector, but afterwards plain and 
simple surfaces will do. Possibly, the whole 
mine and galleries may be all lit by a single 
light, if not very extensive; but if seven 
lights of the ficst order be placed in the fo- 
cus of seven true 12 inch parabolas, and 
arranged within a circle of 3 feet diameter, 
which they may be, I firmly believe one of 
the longest mines might be most effectually 
lighted in every gallery. No one can judge 
of the power and management of this light 
who has not seen it, or possibly conceive 
\its practicability to the subject before us. 
‘I need not go into explanation of the man- 
ner of doing it. ‘The Committee will re- 
member that, as the angle of reflection is 
always equa} to the angle of incidence, we 
may throw the light in whatever direction 
we please; by this means we may turn it 
round a corner at right angles, or in any 
angles suited to the drifts the mine happens 
to be cut into. ‘The practical difficulties 
connected with th's plan chiefly, I conceive, 
are those arising from obstructions in the 
galleries ; one, for instance, is the air-doors, 
which are necessarily used for ventilation ; 
there is no difficulty, however, in such case 
in placing a piece of plate-glass in some 
particular part of the door, so as to admit 
the passage of the light through it, or a 
second light may be brought in an opposite 
direction ; again, if the galleries are so low 
that there is not room for the light, coal 
wagons or miners, to pass together, it is 
possible so to widen them, or enlarge them, 
that there would be a sufficient space for a 
sufficient quantity of light to pass; it may 
be passed through very small openings by 
strong concentration, and atterwards di- 
verged as may be necessary. 

Would it not be attended with great ex- 
pense ?—No. 

Less than the ordinary mode *—I am not 
prepared to say exactly, but] think it would 
not be more expensive than the present 
mode. In case the light is uot required to 
be very great, I think a light of less inten- 
sity might be used, with advantage, that 
would be less expensive than the present 
oil-lamps. A very simple but powerful 
light, is about to be adopted by the Trinity 
Board for light.houses, which, by way of 
distinction, and in reference to the place 
where it was discovered, has been called 
the “Bude Light.” This light produces an 
intensity 140 times that of the present Ar- 
gand burner ; this light, therefore, may be 
used where the ramifications of the mine, 
or greater extent, does not require the first 
order, namely, the lime light. In some 
‘eases, the light from the common Arzand 
burner, placed in a parabolic reflector, may 
ibe sufficient, and in that case it certainly 
_would be cheaper. I am of opinion, from 
the experiments and investigations made at 
ithe Trinity House, that the light from lime, 
‘and also the Bude Light,is less expensive 
than that of the ordinary light, taking quan- 
‘tity and intensity into account, which may 
|be sub-divided to equal intensity with the 
first; the intensity of the one is 290 times 
_greater than the other, and the intensity of 


















the second 140; thus one is capable:of giv-_ 
ing the same quantity as 290 . id bur 
ers, and the other:as much as 140.00) 71) 

The term Bude Light has no applieation 
to the peculiar manner in which it is*pro- 
duced !—It is a term simply used to distin. 
guish it. 

From what is it derived It is 
by striking nacent carbon, evolved in the 
combustion of oil, resin, or similar bodies, 
with oxygen gas. . 

You have spoken of difficulties in the in- 
troduction of this new system of lighting 
in the mines of this country ; apply your 
mind for a moment to the difficulties whieh 
might} arise in the mines not having above 
two or three feet depth of seam tJ think 
such difficulties are to be overcome by: in- 
expensive boriug or widening to admit the 
light to pass; in sucha drift a ‘stream of 
light, highly concentrated, of six. inches:di- 
ameter, would be ample, and whether it 
passed by the side or the top of the gallery, 
it matters not. A large quantity SF light, 
by simple means, might be concentrated in 
such ease, and passed along such an open- 
ing, and afterwards diverged in larger gal- 
leries, if such was indispensable. ‘These 
are points upon which | think the Commit. 
tee will find other persons more capable of 
giving information on than myself. , 

Supposing a light is required to be ina 
straight line for a mile, there would be on 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient light at the 
terminus '{—The light at the distanee of & 
mile would enable you to read the smallest 
print. If it is reflected two or three times 
in that distance through a circuitous past 
sage, you would lose very little. if you use 
good reflectors made of speculam metal. 
The quantity of light lost by such reflection 
is very trifling. 

The question related to the casting of 
light upon one object at the distance named? 
—So I have answered it; it is of little con. 
sequence whether it be straight a-head, or 
at the end of a curved or angular gallery. 

In case that light is then to be divided into 
fifty different directions, so as to suit differs 
ent galleries, what would be the conse- 
quence as regards the terminus !—The re- 
sult would be, that the light would simply 
be reduced fifty times in quantity ; it would 
be divided into fifty portions ; it would then 
be still stronger than the strongest Argand 
burners; and [ beg to be understood as 
meaning the Argand burner used on the 
tables of private families, not the little oil 
burner of the safety-lamp. I will make an 
observation here which may be important, 
namely, the stream of light may be sent 
throngh the various galleries, and whem it 
arrives at the situation where the men are 
working, every man, with a little reflector 
or refractor. as may be determined on, may 
take that portion of light which may be in- 
tended for him, and no more, from the 
great stream, and-thus limit him the qvan- 
tity of light that he may abstract from the 
stream; which portion he may at pleasure 
direct wherever he pleases on the work 
before him; so that instead of a lamp, -he 
would work with a little diverging reflector, 
or refractor, which he would carry” in his 
pocket, perhaps of the size of half-a-crown. 

Do you not think that the experiments of 
scientific men might be better made iw the 
mines themselves, than they could be in 
their own Jaboratory !—Certainly ; if @ prin. 
ciple is established, it rests as a matter of 
mechanical detail, or of mechanical situa- 
tion and position, to know whether it can 
or cannot be applied, practically, with ad. 
vantage. Sir George Cayley informs me 
that he used the principle of reflection to 





throw daylight to some men who were 













‘deep: well. It had a beautiful 
y and answered the purpose perfectly. 
reflector was nothing more than a piece 
of tin plate. The daylight.is not sufficiently 
i } We cannot focus it so as to be 
passed through the galleries of mines. 

In your opinion, would the experiment be 
hettér:conducted by placing the light above 
the shaft, or at the bottom of the shaft !—It 
would depend on the depth and size of the 
shaft. 

Assume 200 yards. in deptn?—in such 
ease above ; you get at the materials and 
apparatus for forming the light better; the 
distance of 200 yards has very little effect 
in diminishing the light; reflected light 
does: hot obey the same laws. as radiated 
light:; radiated. light diminishes as the 
e@quares of the distances, but reflected light 
doesnot; this is contrary to received opin- 
dons, but Iam satisfied it is icerect, from the 
observations, I have lately made. 
_¥ou, have not supposed any difficulties in 
the application of this light, beyond those 
already stated, which the Committee under- 
stand to be the interruptions occasioned by 
Stoppiags or trap-doors in the.mines, or the 
extreme sub-division of the reflected light? 
--I:have: there are others, but I think. of 
minor importaace, which-can only be justly 
apprec.ated.in practice. 

hé shafts of the mines are placed at right 
angles, that is, they are driven along, and 
they: begin at the further end, and then 
work upwards; is there any difficulty in 
transmitting the light at right angles !—Not 
any difficulty whatever; you may transmit| 
the; light in any angle you please; it may| 
frst, be thrown down a shaft, and then sent 
into any angle, upwards or downwards, or 
on oné side or on another. 

Suppose there be a space of two or three 
feet lett on one side, or both sides, of the 
carriages conveying the minerals along the 
galleries, the light might be transmitted in- 
dependently of the space occupied by the 
carriages '—Certainly. 

Orthrough a similar space above the car- 
riages !—Yes. 

And you propose, to obviate the difficulty 
of; passing through the trap-doors, that 
means id:the mines, by the insertion of 
glass/in those doors ; what is the smallest 
sige you would consider sufficient for that 
purpose !—It would depend upon the situa- 
tion in which the door was placed in the 
mine; if in the first gallery, where you 
wanted the full stream or supply of light to 
pass, you would require twenty inches di- 


away. 

Are you aware that a'boy is generally 
cea to take charge of those doots — 

es. 

And of course, he might have instruc. 
tions to keep the glass perfectly clean ?— 
Certainly. 





From the Baltimore Farmer and Gardener. 
VIRTUES OF LIME AS A MANURE. 


We mentioned last week the republica- 
tion of the éxcellent essay on this subject, 
by M. Puvis, in pamphlet form, and pro- 
mised to give the very able introduction, 
with which the edition is prefaced,—from 
the pcn.of Professor Renwick, of Colum- 
bia College, New-York. It will be found 
below and will more than repay the reader 
for the time devoted to its perusal ; for itis 
in truth a most luminious paper, replete 
with intelligence which every farmer 
should be in possession of. His explana- 
tions of the constituents of soils and the 
mode of action of lime, upon peculiar soils, 
are both so plain that none who wish 
to comprehend them can mistake their im- 
port. For ourself we are gratified to find 
gentlemen of Professor Renwick’s distinc- 
tion putting their shoulders to the wheel 
in support of the cause of agriculture, as, 
besides the brilliant lights which are thrown 
out by them, the influence of their names 
is of incalculable value. We should not 
omit mentioning that the public are indebt- 
ed chiefly to James Wadsworth, Esq. of 
New-York for the edition of this excellent 
work. 

“The chemical facts and principles 
which are applicable to agriculture, are 
neither numerous nor complete. They 
are, however, to be found only in works 
on general chemistry, m which they are 
intimately associated with laws and phe- 
nomena of a more abstruse description, 





ameter; when doors occur further on, in| 
the-division of light, perhaps three or four) 
inches:in diameter would be sufficient. 
Woukl that be sufficient to light a gallery 
atithé distance: beyond the door many hun- 
dred yards, if twelve feet wide?—Certainly. 
There is another valuable natural fact that 
Iwould mention here: the stream of light, 
as it/passes through the air, is refracted by 
the atmosphere, and thrown in all diree- 
tions several yards, with an intensity sufli- 
cient for practical purposes. My house at 
Bude has a Jong gallery in it; I passed a 
stream of refleeted light through that gal-| 
lery; every bed-room entering into the gal. 
levy was sufficiently illuminated in every 
part for: a person to pick up a pin. The 
higia in. the;bedsrooms was refracted light, 
from the reflected light passing through the 
gallerys’ | coneeive that unless men are 
working at.some distance from the strani 
ofdight through a gallery, a reflecior, would | 
be» scarcely necessary for them. Dusi.| 
floating, iu, the aimosphere, reflects a good! 
dealof light sideways. 
Would the accumulation of dust upon| 
glass so inserved in one of the trap-doors, | 





and in connection with which they consti- 
tute a science of which the most learned 
are still students, and to attain which in 
its existing form may require years of close 
and attentive study. ‘The language, too, 
of chemistry, which, to those who study it 
in a regular course, serves as_ an artificial 
memory. and single words of which call 
fap long trains of thoughts and experiment, 
presents the uninitiated all the difficulties 
of a foreign tongue. 

Yet it cannot be doubted, that the practi- 
cal farmer may derive important benefit 
from acquiring so much of this language 
as willenable him to understand the chem- 
ical explanation of the numerous changes 
which are continually. taking place in the 
natural actions which it is his high privilege 
‘o call into his service, to direct in part, 
and modify in degree. So also’ certain 
chemical elements and compounds, with 
the properties of which he ought to be ac- 
quainted if he wish to be able to direct his 
practical skill with more effect, even in 


















may be absolutely necessary jor will at any 
rate save waste of labor and*loss' oft time, 
when the knowledge acqtired” by prac- 
tice in one place is to be employed ina 
new situation, and unde: a change of cir- 
cumstances. 

It is the object of this introduction to exe 
hibit, in such a form as may be intelligible 
to those who have not made general chem- 
istry an object of study, a concise view of 
such of the laws and facts of that science, 
as are absolutely necessary for the agricul- 
turist who may wish to improve his prac- 
tice, and which are more particularly re- 
quired by those whowish toavail themselves 
of the knowledge contained. in the, sub- 
joined essay.- Todo this has been found 
noeasy task. It would be in itself difficult, 
but to the author of this introduction has 
been more particularly so, as he has for 
years been ‘in the habit of imparting in- 
struction to: those whose habits of life and 
thoughtsare asremote as possible from those 
of the practical farmer; persons|to whom. the 
peculiar language of chemistry, is anjaid 
instead of an impediment, and who, with 
ample time at their command, have an op- 
portunity of pursuing the study of the 
science step by step. Fully aware of these 
difficulties, both general and peculiar, this 
attempt would not have béen‘made, and 
certainly not persisted in, had. it not’ have 
been for the instances of an: intelligent, 
scientific and successful farmer, who has 
urged the completion of the task as an ob- 
ject likely to be beneficial to those, 
who, with perhaps equal zeal and na- 
tive powers of mind, have not enjoyed 
like himself, the advantages of a scientific 
education. 


The atmosphere’ which surrounds our 
earth is the first object to which our atten- 
tion should be directed. ‘This is the vehi- 
cle of the moisture, which, whether it fall 
in the form of rain or dew,runin streams or 
issue from springs, is absolutely. essential to 
the success of the farmer’s labor. It is also, 
as we shall presently see, important to him 
on other accounts. 

The greater part of the atmosphere’ is 
made up of a mixture of substances, each 
of which has the same mechanical proper- 
ties as the whole mass. These air-like 
substances are known to chemists by the 
name of Gases. 

Of these gases, two make up by far the 
greater portion of atmospheric air, and ex- 
ist in it in the proportion of about 4 to 1— 
That which: is the largest ‘in quantity and 
makes up nearly 4-5ths of the whole atrnos- 
phere, is called, in the Essay of M. Puvis, 
by the name of Azot, but is more usually 
known in English by the name of Nitro- 
gen. 

This substance, although in the largest 
proportion, is the least important of the ga- 
ses in its chemical effects. It does not aid 
in supporting the life of animals, nor'in 
maintaining the burning (combustion) of in- 
flammable bodies. 

-The part of the atmosphere which is ab- 
solutely necessary for these purposes, is 
called by the name of orygen, and.nearly 
makes up the remaining fifih part of at- 
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a chemical element, which is 
alled carbon. This .is. familiarly known 
as forming the principal part of charcoal. 
In its union ,with carbon,.oxygen forms a 
peculiar gas known by the name of carbon- 
ic acid. 

Carbonic acid is always found in small 
quantities in the atmosphere, to which it is 
furnished by the breath of animals and the 
fumes of burning bodies. It is, wl.en in 
considerable quantities, fatal to the life of 
animals, but is prevented from accuinula- 
ling to an injurious extent in consequence 
of. its being taken up by water; it is 
therefore dissolved, in proportions about 
equal to those in which it is formed by riv- 
ers, lakes, the ocean, and the moisture of the 
soil. 

‘Water exists in the atmosphere in the 
form of vapour. The great’ source of this 
vapour isthe extended surface of the ocean, 
and it is governed by a mechanical law, by 
Which it is continually tending to distribute 
itselt uniformly over’ the whole surface 
of'the earth. [t ‘may thus exist in as 
large quantities over the surface of the 
dryest land as over that of the ocean 
itsélf. The tendency to equal distribution 
is ‘continually counteracted by the changes 
in the sensible heat (temperature) of the at- 
mosphere;and of the surface of the earth, 
which follow the alternations of day and 
night, and the vissitndes of the seasons. — 
By these alternations and changes, the va- 
pour is caused to fall (precipitated) in the 
form of rain, snow, hail, dew, or white 
frost, according to circumstances. Assuch 
changes of temperature are more frequent 
on the land than on the ocean, the water 
which falls on the former in either of these 
forms is greater in quantity than that 
which falls on equal surfaces of the latter. 
Thus by a wise and benevulent Provi- 
dence, the water of the ocean is continually 
furnishing vapour, which is precipitated on 
the land for the support of vegetation and 
the supply of springs, and whose excess is 
poured back into the ocean in streams and 
rivers. 

Water has been found by chemists to be 
acompound substance, made up of two 
elements. One of these, which forms 
8-9ths of its weight, isthe gas already 
mentioned under the name of oxygen; the 
other, a peculiar gas, known by the name 
of hydrogen. 

Hydrogen, when ftee, is the lightest of 
all known bodies, rising and floating in at- 
mospheric air; it not only combines with 
oxygen, to form water, but with carbon to 
form a great variety of compounds—ga- 
seous, liquid, viscid, and solid. It also 
combines with nitrogen, and forms a gas 
known by the name of ammonia; which 
is well known by the peculiar smell it gives 
to spirits of hartshorn (/guid ammonia.) 

Hydrogen also combines with sulphur, 
forming a gas known by the name of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen; this exists in the at- 
mosphere, but in such small quantities, as 
only to be detected by the nicest chemical 
tests. It combines in like manner with 
phosphorus, forming phosphuretted hydro- 
gen gas, whose presence in the air is occa- 





sionally perceptible. 


ADVOCATE OF ENTERNAL IMPE VEMENTS. 


Oxygen, as we have seen, unites with |} 
carbon, to forma gas which we have called 
carbonic acid. ' 

" This receives the latter part of ‘its name 
from its similiarity I. properties to an ex- 
tensive class of compound bodies, known 
by the name of the acids. ‘The greater part 
of these, like carbonic acid, are combina- 
tions of inflammable bodies with oxygen. 
The most important of these in reference 
to our present object, are the sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids ; named from the two sub- 
stances (sulphar and phosphorus) which 
are their bases. Muriatic acid may also 
be mentioned here although its composi- 
tion is of a different character. Oxygen 
unites with other bodies to form a class 
of compounds known under the name of 
oxides. 

The acids unite with earths, alkalis, and 
metallic oxides, to form a class of com- 
pounds known under the general name of 
salts. These are named from the twosub- 
stances which enter into their composition ; 
thus, the salt formed of sulphuric acid and 
the earth lime, is called sulphate of lime.— 
The substances which unite with acids to 
form salts, are called the bases of the re- 
spective salts. 

Ofthese bases, the alkalis, itis only ne- 
cessary to know the names of two, namely, 
potassa and soda, and to be aware that 
their distinctive properties, are: to pos- 
sess an acrid taste, a caustic operation to 
render oils capable of mixing with water, 
and to neutralize the properties of the 
acids. 

The earth which the chemists call by the 
name of silex or silica, isfound almost pure 
in flint and rock chrystal; it is also almost 
pure in sharp colourless sands, and is by far 
the larger part of sands of every description. 
So far as the farmer need know its pro- 
perties: it is hard rough to the touch, has 
no attraction for water, which it permits to 
filter through, or evaporate from it, with 
the greatestease. It is capable of uniting 
with the other m compounds which are 
called silicates, and is the only earth which 
enters into the formation of soils uncom- 
bined with the others or with other ele- 
ments. 


The earth which chemists call by the 
name of a/umina, is so named because it is 
obtained by them in a pure form from the 
well known salt called alum, of which it is 
the basis. Its most marked characteristic 
is plasticity ; that is to say, it may be form. 
ed into a paste with water, will then easily 
receive any form which may be given if, 
and retain that form unaltered, even by vio- 
lent heat. It never exists in soils unmix- 
ed, but in intimate association, or more 
probably chemical combination with silicia, 
it is the well-known substance called clay, 
or argillaceous earth. White clays are 
this combination nearly pure, and colored 
clays often contain it with no other addi- 
tion than metallic coloring matter. Clay 
retains the plastic property of alumina; it 
therefore causes soils to be retentiveof mois- 
ture; and when’ they dry, make them 
form tough clode or crusts, similar in char- 
acter tosun-dried brick. 

Soils which contain. clay are often also 















licia in grai hich « enter 
the éomposition of the clay, Such 
is less liable to form a tough, crust than, 
pure clay, but it will require,.a very large 
proportion of sand to. destroy this property 
altogether. ces aaa 
Clay mixed with sandy soils render them 
more retentive of moisture. Sand and ela 
have therefore been used as manures, 
each other; but it may reasonably be 
doubted whether all the advantage that Has 
been anticipated by some from this process, 
can be realized, as such a mixtuxe willbe 
merely mechanical. Pale fg B08 
Loamy soils are generally “said to be 
mixtures of sand and clay; they undowbt- 
edly usually contain both thege earths; arid 
even sometimes a large excess of sandi— 
But we shall give reasons for believing that 
loams owe their peculiar value to a‘com* 
bination of clay with another substance; by 
which a change is produced in its ¢hentieal 
characters. ' “53 
Lime is familiarly known’ by the same 
name that is generally used by chemists.— 
It is obtained by the aid of heat'from roeke’ 
which go by the name of limestones! 
These are combinations of lime with ears 
bonic acid, which isfixed in them by chem- 
ical attraction, but which, wher driven off 
by heat, takes the same’ form as the air’ of 
the atmosphere, or becomes a gas: '"This® 
gas from this circumstance has been called: 
fixed air, by which name it is often known! 
when causing the sparkling and froth of 
cider and beer. The principal part of dime: 
stone is therefore called by chemists-earbo- 
nate of lime. Carbonate of lime’ is» also 
found in shells, both those of living animals 
and those which exist in the groundim & 
fossil state. In the former it is mixed-with! 
animal matter which is more or less sepa 
rated since the death of the shell fish. 
Marl, in the sense in which the term is 
used by chemists, is a mixture of clay) with 
carbonate of lime. The English. writers 
on agriculture have not observed this: ,dis- 
tinction and the term is sometimes applied 
by them to a decomposed chalk, which 
may contain little or no clay: and some, 
times to clay which contains no carbonate 
of lime. In fact, the name is, frequently: 
applied by them to any earthly matter, 
found below the vegetable soil, which 
is capable of increasing its fertility. .. From, 
this misapprehension, the substances which, 
go by the name of marl in New-Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia, do not correspond, 
with the chemical definition, but, are gen- 
erally beds of fo sil shells mixed in various 
proportions with earthy and saline matters 
of various kinds. 

Lime is a substance very different in its; 
characters from the two earths. we Have 
previously spoken. When prepared 
heat from any of the original forms of its 
carbonate, it retains their shape unaltered, 
but may have its color changed, and always, 
loses considerable in weight. It..is new 
acrid, caustic and corrosive, and allkaline. 
Of these the most important is, that it unites 
with acids to form com included in 
the general class of salts. Of the salts of, 
lime which are important to the farmer, the; 
three principal are: the carbonate,swhich, 








mixed with sand, or with an excess of si- 


as we havo stated, is found in lime-stone, 


















é, in’ which 

ime is combined with sulphuric acid, and 
which in combination with water is the sub- 
stance so well known to our farmers under 
the name of plaster of Paris, or less fami- 
liarly by that of gypsum; the phosphate, 
which constitutes a part of the bene of ani- 
mals. 

Lime, when exposed to the air, attracts 
carbonic acid, which is always to be found 
in the atmosphere ; it thus passes back to 
he nt of carbonate, but in so doing gra- 

ually falls to powder, and is then said to 
be atr-slaked. _ If slaked with water, it also 
falls to. a. powder, which still retains the 
caustic character of the burnt lime ; but this 
powder, when exposed to the air, unites 
with when carbonic acid more rapidly than 
in mass, 

Lime, in its caustic state, has the pro- 
perty of rapidly decomposing vegetable and 
animal substances, thus hastening the na- 
tural processes by which they are finally de- 
stroyed ; or, to speak more properly, have 
their elements resolved into new combina- 
tions. The offensive and unwholesome 
gases, which are given out by this com- 
positioh, are absorbed by the lime, and pro- 
bably by its other compounds ; but in order 
that, either this earth or its compounds 
shall manifest this property, they must be 
in small fragments, or, which is better, in 
fine powder. 

Wet sand and plastic clay, and those soils 
io which they give their characters, also 
possess. the property of absorbing gases ; 
but they have this in a very inferior degree 
to lime and its compounds. As the gases 
generated by the decomposition of vegeta- 
ble and animal substances form a large part 
of the necessary food of plants, it is obvious 
that a soil which contains the carbonate of 
lime, may retain and store them up for use, 
while they will be lost in soils of a different 
character. sed 

Carbonate of lime may also be made a 
most important article in the preservation 
of the most valuable parts of putre- 
scent manures, until they can be applied to 
the soil. In this way marl is applied toa 
great extent in China; the night soil of 
their numerous population is there formed 
into cakes like bricks, with marl, and thus 
loses its offensive smell; but when these 
applied as manure to the land, they give 
out the gases again as they are required for 
the nourishment of plants. Soalsoin Nor- 
tolk, the site for dung-hills is prepared by 
a layer of marl, which is incorporated 
with the manure from time tc time, and 
retains the gases which would otherwise be 
lost. 

Lime may therefore be applied in its cau- 
stic form in some cases in agriculture, for 
it will hasten the decomposition of animal 
and vegetable matters which might be oth- 
erwise iacrt; it will also neutralize acids, 
which experienced farmers well know to 
exist in many soils, which they in conse- 
qrence call sour. But the letter purpose 
will be answered as wel! by the carbonate 
of lime, which may be applied as it exists 
in marl or shells, or as it may be prepared 
hy grinding limestone. Caustic lime is al- 
so dangerous in its application, for it will 
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|corrode and destroy 'iving vegetables, and 
hasten the decomposition of the vegetable 
matter of the soil to such a degree as to in- 
jure its fertility. Except upon turf bogs, 
and land loaded with timber not wholly de- 
composed, quick or caustic lime ought not 
to be used; but to burn lime, and then by 
slaking to reduce it to the form of fine pow- 
der, which is speedily carbonated by expo- 
sure to the air, is a more ready, and gene- 
rally a cheaper mode of obtaining the car- 
bonate in a convenient form, than to grind 
imestone to powder inmills. Yet for many 
of the most valuable uses of lime in agricul- 
ture, the latter method, if as cheap, would 
answer as well. 

Lime slowly combines with the earth si- 
lica, and produces a compound very differ- 
ent in character from either. It is this, to 
cite a fact in proof of our statement, which 
gives the sharpness and solidity to ancient 
mortar. The carbonate of lime will serve 
to form this compound: and thus, when it 
has time to act upon sand, it renders a sili- 
cious soil more retentive of moisture; while, 
if applied to clay, by c« mbining with its si- 
licious matter, it renders it more friable ; 
and itis to the formation of this compound, 
by slow degrees, that we are inclined to 
ascribe the valuable mechanical properties of 
loamy soils, and the gradual amelioration 
produced by thie use of lime, marl, and shells, 
as a manure. 

Besides silica, alumina, and lime, an earth 
called magnesia is likewise found in some 
soils. It is also, in the form of carbonate, 
a frequent constituent of limestones. This 
earth has many properties in common with 
lime ; like Jime it is capable of neutralizing 
acids ; and when deprived of carbonic acid 
by heat, corrodes vegetable substances.— 
It probably also hastens putrefaction, and 
both it and its carbonate are capable of ab- 
sorbing gases let loose in that natural pro- 
cess. Itis, however, of little interest in 
agriculture, except as a part of some of the 
limestones which are used as a manurce.— 
This, ifapplied in large quantities, are some- 
times very injurious to vegetation ; the rea- 
son of this is, that magnesia does not repass 
to the state of carbonate as rapidly as lime, 
and therefore contains its corrosive quality 
long after the lime has again become mild 
by its union with carbonic acid. In less 
quantities, however, the magnesian lime- 
stones may serve as a manure, but their ap- 
plication requires great caution, particular- 
ly when the quantity of magnesia amounts 
to twenty-five per cent. 

Allof the simple substances we have 
mentioned, except perhaps the last, either 
separate or in various states of combina- 
tion, exist in plants. The manner and char- 
acter of the combination is influenced by the 
vital action ef the plant which causes them 
to form compounds, often in direct opposi- 
tion tothe manner in which the ordinary 
laws of chemistry would direct. It thus 
happens that so soon as the plant ceases to 
live, these chemical laws being no longer 
impended, begin to avert their influence ; 
and if it be in such a state as will admit of 
the several elements acting readily upon 
cach other, a decomposition, more or less 
rapid, of the vegetable structure ensues. It 
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is a lawof chemistry, that its action i¢alway* 
aided by the bodies being in a fluid state, 
aud the action is often impossible when the 
bodies are perfectly free from moisture.— 
Hence the direct chemical action, and con- 
sequent decomposition, takes place with 
greater certainty and more rapidity in green 
juicy and succulent vegetables, than upon 
those which have been deprived of moisture 
either naturally or artificially. The grass, if 
heaped up in a recent state, decomp2ses, 
and if but partially dried, is heated, and may 
even take fire, by the chemical action ofits 
elements ; while, if dried by exposure to 
the sun and air, and then laid up ina dry 
place in the form of hay, it is almost inde- 
structible. A moderate degree of heat and 
access to air is also necessary to promote 
the chemical action by which decomposi- 
tion is effected. This decomposition is of- 
ten attended with motion among the parts ; 
and always, if the mass has a liquid form, 
as in the expressed juice of vegetables, or 
in the steeps employed by distillers and 
brewers, it goes in general terms. by the 
name of fermentation. When the vegeta- 
ble matter abounds in starch, the first change 
is the conversion of this principle into su- 
gar. Sugar, if thus formed, is next con- 
verted into alcohol, as it is, if previously ex- 
isted in the plant. The presence of alco- 
hol gives the liquid in which it exists the 
charater of vinous liquors, and if these are 
permitted to remain ina turbid state, a farth- 
er fermentation Converts them into vinegar ; 
and finally vinegar is farther decomposed, 
and the vegetable matter, giving out an of- 
fensive smell, is said to putnfy. Ifthe 
substance be not an expressed juice or li- 
quid steep, these several stages of fermen- 
tation ensue with rapidity, may be going on 
at the same time, and are sometimes so 
speedy in their course that no other action 
but the putrefactive fermentation can be de- 
tected. Animal bodies are subject to the 
same laws, and go through the same stages 
of fermentation, but the rapidity with which 
they run into putrefacticn is even greater ; 
still there are some cases, as in that of milk, 
where the vincus stage can be occasional- 
ly, and the acetic distinctly, observed.— 
Thus, a vinous liquor is prepared in some 
countries from milk, and the sour taste 
which appears in it when kept, arises from 
the presence of vinegar. 


In the several stages of fermentation, 
parts of the vegetable assume the form of 
gas or vapor, and are given out to the air. 
The gases which have been detected, are 
carboric acid, a gaseous compound of car- 
bon end hydrogen, and in some instances 
ammonia. ‘The vapor is that of water, 
which escapes in greater quantities than it 
would under ordinary circumstances, in 
consequence of the heat with which the 
process is attended: If exposed to rain, 
soluble salts with earthy and alkaline bases, 
are washed from the mass. Finally, a 
mass cf earthy consistence alone remains, 
which, on examination is found te be made 
up of earths, insoluble salts, and car- 
bon, being, in fact, identical with vegetable 
mould. 


We may hence infer that the  fol- 
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lowing elements exist in vegetable bo- 
dies :— 

1. Oxygen, developed in the carbonic 
acid and water. 

2. Hydrogen is in the water and carbu- 
rets of hydrogen. 

3. Carbon. 

4. Earths. 

5. Alkalis. 

6. Nitrogen, occasionally developed in 
the form of ammonia, 

7. Acids remaining in the insoluble, or 
washed away in in the soluble salts. 

The chemical examination of vegetable 
bodies ought of course to lead to similar re- 
sults. This examination has been conduct- 
ed in 3 different ways. 

1. With the view of discovering the na-) 
ture of the compounds, called vegetable) 
principles, which exist ready formed in| 
plants. 














CORNELL’S PATENT STAVE MACHINE. 


Nunerous inventions have at various 
times been patented to facilitate the making 
of staves for casks, barrels, d&c., but few of 
which have proved successful. The one 
which is the subject of the present notice 
forms an exception. Competent judges give 
it a decided preference over any similar in- 
vention and are of opinion that it must even- 
tually supersede the present economy of the 
branch of cvopering which prepares the 
staves for tae casks. This machine was 
invented by Philip Cornell a native of Ver- 
mont, but for many years a resident of Cay- 
uga County, in this State, who diedin 1834, 
soon after his invention was introduced to 
the notice of the public. At the last Fair of 
the American Institute this Machine was 
exhibited in operation and attracted great 
attention, and a gold medal was awarded as 
a premium to the proprietors by the Insti- 
tute. The patent is now owned by a com- 
pany in this city, who we understand offer 
for sale rights for making and using the ma- 
chine on liberal terms. [Mr. Edwin Wil- 
liams of this city, is Agent for the proprie- 
tors, office No. 180 Broadway.] 


This machine is now in operation in sev- 
eral parts of the United States, and fully 
answers the expectations of the inventor 
and those who have purchased a right to 
use it. Like other labour saving machines 
which have been introduced into the me- 
chanie, arts, it has encountered the prejudi- 
ces of many who are interested in the branch 
of industry to which it is applied, no doubt 
under the apprehension that it would lessen 
the démand for their labor. Experience 
will ‘prove in this, as it has in other instan- 
ces, buat the apprehension is not well found- 
ed; that instead of lessening the demand for 





CATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


2. For the purpose of discovering the 
chemical elements contained in these prin- 
ciples. 

3. By the destructive action of heat, un- 
der which some of the elements are wholly 
separated, and others enter into new com- 
binations. 

In tho first of these methods there have 
been detected : 

I. Certain peculiar acids, of which we 
may cite 

(1) Acetic acid, which, mixed with wa- 
ter, forms common vinegar. 

(2) Citric acid, which is found inthe lem- 
on and orange. 

(3) Malic acid, which exists in the ap- 

le. 

(4) Tartaric acid, in the juice of the 
grape. 

{5) Oxalic acid, in the wild sorrel. 













“These machines epee be 
saving machines, and it is believed theprare 
more perfect than any others desi tor 
this manufaciure. They ‘rare 
test of mechanical perfection, in, being. quite 
independent of great skill ot cleverness in 
the operator. Any faitatful, diligent, and in- 
dustrious labourer, of ordinary intelligence, 
can work them with advantage. 

“Your Committee recommend these ma- 
chines as emiaitely useful in the manufae- 
ture of staves, and anticipate that their per- 
fection will suggest some corresponding im- 
provement in the manufacture of barreband 
pipe heads, yet much needed in this branch 
of the arts.” 


Copy of a letter from A. W. Epwarps, of 
Fulton, Oswego County, New-York, who 
had in use two of the Machines, and was 
wailing for the other. 


‘IT amin very great want of a dressing 
Machine, [have 30,000 staves already sea- 
soned to dress, and plenty of coairaets wait- 
ing to be supplied. I would not be without 
the Machine for ten dollars per day. I find 
no difficulty in cutting ten staves per minute, 
and { can very nearly average that from Oak 
timber, of which I use considerable. 


From Brown, Lorp & Co. of Bangor, 
Maine, who have had a Machine in opera- 
tion one year. 


“In answer to your request respecting 
Philip Cornell’s Stave Machine, we are 
happy to'state, that it fully answers our ex- 
pectations, and all concar in giving it their 
decided approbation after seeing it. As it 
respects the market for the staves, we have 
no difficulty in disposing of all the staves 


== |\that we make, at about twice the market 


creased demand for the articles of whieh it 


the workman to complete. 


The sawing machine and the dresser, 
which together constitute a complete ma- 
chine, will occupy a space of about ten feet 
square, and can be attached to an ordinary 


ceed $5, and in most cases for a less sum. 
The power required to operate one machine, 
either steam, water, or wind, is equal to 
about seven horses. Two men wiil be re- 
quired toamachine. An ordinary mill, with 
one saw, will supply timber for three ma- 
chines. The timber is first sawed into 
plank 3? inches thick, and then cut to the 
length of the staves required.—Staves can 
be made from any kind of wood without re- 
gard to the grain. A machine will complete 
two thousand oak barrel staves per day, of 
ten working hours; these staves require 
assorting, aad such as are unfit for tight 
casks, answer well for dry ones. The loss 
of stuff is very trifling. The cost of a ma- 
chine for hogshead or pipe staves is $325, 
and for barrel staves $300, exclusive of the 
charge for patent right. 


Extract from the Report of the Committee oy 
the American Institute, adopted October 
1, 1835. a 


“ With dilligent attention and adequate 
power, one set of these machines, of which 
there are in effect three, two of them, the 
bevelling and smoothing machines being 
separate in their action, although construct- 
ed in one frame, and the machine for sawing 
out the staves being separate in another, it 
is highly probable that two men supplied 
with material at hand, could saw, bevel, and 
smooth three thousand barrel staves in a day 





workmen, it will be increased, by the in- 





of ten working hours. 


price of similar staves made in the usual 





produces but a part, requiring the hand of 


Lake igltt as tinssiiliounest Anat ; ‘and dressed staves we ever beheld. 
ar av expense ot geering Not to €X-!\ rel made of Pine staves was exhibited full 





way. Brown, Lorp & Co.” 


From the Washington (North Carolina) 
Whig, February 27, 1836. i 


‘“‘ Cornell’s Stave Machine,—The staves 
made by this Machine are, without excep- 
tion the most beautiful and correctly jointed 


A bar 


of spirits of turpentine, which had been fill- 
ed about a week and remained perfectly 
tight. We were present when the same 
barrel had been filled with water before, and 
i: was then perfectly ‘ight also. There does 
not remain a doubt but that it (the machine) 
makes staves from any kind of wood, far 
superior to those dressed in the usual way. 
Barrels made of them need _no flagging, and 
the staves must make a tight joint. 

bilge or size of the barrel may be varied at 
pleasure, as well as the thickness or length 
of the stave.” : 


Extract of a letter from Messrs TannantLy’ 
& Lavenper, Washington, N. C., May 
25, 1836. 

* The sample of staves (made by Cornell’s 
Machine,) sent by us to the West Indies, 
were very much approved, and contracts. 
might have been made for cargoes.” 


From Joun P. Oser & Co. Elsworth, 


Maine. ® 
The subscribers have had in operation for. 
three mouths, at Elsworth, Hancock County, 


Maine, one of Cornell’s, Patent Stave Ma-. 
chines, and find it to answer our expecta-, 
tions in every respect; we have finished 
twenty-eight staves, thirty-two inches long, 
of beach wood, in five ‘minutes, and can, 
average two thousand every day of ten work. 
ing hours. We obtain stave 









barrels of Beach, Birch and Ash, 


et . 
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twelve to fifteen dollars pér thousand, (nett 
1,000.)'' We fiave proved the barrels and 
éaske mude withthe Machine, and find they 
will answer for liquor or dry casks, as well 
as those made from any other staves. 

Joun P. Ozer & Co. 


(One of this firm is a Practical Cooper.) 


Those who’ wish to see the Machine in 
operation in this city may have an opportu- 
nity by calling at the office of the Mechan- 
ics Magazine and Railroad Journal, 132 Nas- 
sau Street. 








AGRICULTURAL. PAPERS. 


While contemplating the immense and 
incalculable benefits which must necessa- 
rily result pot only tothe farmer and plant- 
er, but to the public in general, and to every 
lass of the community in whatever occu- 
pation €ngaged, from the ceneral improve- 
ment of agriculture and the powerful tene 
deacy of agricultural papers to produce such 
improvement, the man cf reflection, who 
loves his Country, and who feels any regard 
for the happiness of his fellow men, cannot 
but be struck with astonishment, not only 
atebehdolding so many of those who are de- 
voted to the profession of agriculture, and 
who are entirely dependent on it for the 
supply of all their wants, voluntarily de- 
Barring themselves from the easiest, the; 
most agreeable, the cheapest, and the most 
effectual mode of acquiring knowledge in 
their profession—but at the short-sighted 
views of those who are obviously not less 
deeply interested than the farmer himself,| 
in producing that state of improvement, on | 
he production of which the prosperity of 
all.is alike dependent. . Let every man but 
ask himself, what would be the effect on 
the public prosperity, and on that of every 
individual of which society is composed, 
whatever may be his. occupation, were the 
fertility of the land and the quantum of his 
anoual production to be doubled, trebled, or 





quadrupled—all must see at a glance, that 
the national wealth and resources would be 
in thé same degree enhanced. The gov- 
ernment would be enabled, with far less in- 
convenience to the people, to raise double, 
treble, or quadruple the revenue which can 
now be collected, either for the purpose of 
defending the country against foreign ene- 
mies, improving it by roads, canals, &c., or 
for what is of still greater importance than 
either, the establishing and sustaining a 
system of Universal Education, by which, 
and by which alone, liberty can be perpet- 
uated, the people elevated to that dignity 
and worth of which they are capable, and 
which it should be considered the first duty 
of every Republican Government to confer, 
The farmer and. planter would be benefitted 
by receiving a double, a treble, or quadruple 
reward for his labor, to be expended in sup- 
plying his wants, increasing his wealth, or 
romoting his comfort. The merchant, the 
awyer, and the mechanic, will be benefitted 
by a double, treble, or quadruple ability in 
their customers to purchase their goods, or 
to reward them for their services; and 
bove all, the laborer of every description, 

ould he, benefitted by constant employ- 
mhent, and good wages paid in ready money. 
oa word, universal prosperity would over. 
Ff the land, and universal intelligence 


I 

af werenae Pail would eneble and 
Spose the people so to use it, as to banis 

om he a by far, the larger portion 


of that misery, and distress under which 
mankind, in all ages and countries, have 








heretofore groaned, and which must con- 
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tinue to'be their lamentable lot, until by an 


i the intellectual and moral} ih 
elgiration “of| the: intellectual VA'||ON THE PRIDE OF INDIA TREE, AS AN AR- 


character of the mass of the people, they 
shall be quatified so to improve the resour- 
ces which a benignant Providence has 
placed at their command, as tu enable every 
one, by moderate labor, to acquire the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life. ‘That such 
would be the ultimate effects of doubling, 
trebling, quadrupling the products of the 
earth by the industrious exertions of the 
agricultural community, if guided and di- 
rected by intelligence, is too plain io require 
proof. Would the general circulation of 
agricultural papers, by diffusing knowledge, 
and by contiuually presenting to the mind 
of the agriculturist, clear, unequivocal and 
demonstrative proof, that great and amply 
rewards, are the sure and certain conse. 
quence of such exertions, have a tendence 
to stimulate the community io active and 
intelligent exertions? He who doubts this, 
must believe the gross and palpable absur- 
dity, that the greater the knowledge a man 
possesses of the business in which he is en- 
gaged, the more will he be disqualified to 
pursue it with advantage, and that the more 
clearly and distinctly the prospect of re- 
ward for his labor is held out to the farmer, 
the. greater will be his indolence. With 
those who can believe these propositions, if 
any such there be, it would be vain and idle 
to reason—they can believe any thing they 
wish—their error proceeds not from the 
head, but from the heart—what they want 
is not the capacity, but the inclination to 
discover truth. ‘To all others, of whatever 
character or occupation, we would say, if 
you believe that agricultural improyement 
would be thus beneficial to your country, 
conducive to the best interest of yourselves 
and of your fellow citizens, of every class 
and description, and that the wide and gen. 
eral circulation of agricultural papers would 
have a tendency to produce that improve- 
ment, do not patriotism, philanthropy, and 
an enlightened regard to your own interest, 
all conspire to demand, that you should 
exert yourselves by every means in your 
power, by your example, by your exhorta- 
tions, by your instructions, and by your in. 
fluence, to extend as widely as possible the 
circulation of papers entirely devoted to the 
diffusion of agricultural knowledge and the 
production of agricultural improvement— 
papers whose influence, while it may be 
productive of such incalculable good, can by 
no possibility be injurious to any human 
being? We ask you, calmly, sob: rly, and 
deliberately, to consider the subject, and 
then to act in such a manner as reason, 
conscience, patriotism, and an enlightened 
regard to your own interest, shall dictate. 
For ourselves, we entertain not a particle 
of doubt, that were some well conducted 
agricultural paper geoerally circulated and 
read in every neighborhood in the United 
States, its apa ¢ influence would, in a 
few years, be clearly exhibited in the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of the peo- 
ple, in the increase of the national wealth 
and resources, and in the increased happi- 
ness and prosperity of all classes of the 
community. To the production of such 
results we are not only willing, but desirous 
of contributing our utmost exertions, and it 
is therefore, that we solicit all those who 
have it in their power by the communica. 
tion of agricultural knowledge, and by their 
exertions in promoting its diffusion to the 
widest practical extent, to afford us their 
aid and co-operation—on that aid and co- 
operation, we are fully sensible, must the 
success of ours, and similar efforts, in a 
great measure depend.—[Tenn. Farmer.] 





AND. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


TICLE FOR FENCING, 


Dear Sir,—At your request, I furnish 
you with my observations on the Pride of 
india Trees, as an article of fencing, in 
places where timber is scarce and of. in- 
different quality. I have, myself, been:at 
some pains in cultivating this high valuable 
tree; and bringing it to that state of per- 
fection, which I have heard it attains, in its 
native clime. The result of my experience 
is, that it may be made one of the most uses 
ful and profitable. fencing and timber trees 
known to the southern plantation. . Our 
country is becoming, every year, more thiek- 
ly settled, and as cultivation is pushed on, 
the vast primeval forests which cover the 
land, must necessarily disappear before the 
woodman’s axe. ‘I'he consequence is, that 
in a few years we will begin to feel the want 
of the necessary wood and timber for our 
farming purposes, and see the utility of set. 
ting out plantations of the more valuable 
forest trees. Indeed, I am aware of the ex- 
Ustence of this want of timber on some of 
our sea-islands, and fertile rice lands, and 
it is particularly to the:planters of thoqe 
sections that-d.address these remarks. 

The best method of cultivating the Pride 
of Indja, thatd have yet diseovered, is the 
folowing. Runa plough ina straight far. 
rowyand return, ploughing up: another fur- 
row-to the one made, then take a hoe, and 
at the distance of eight feet, open a‘fole 
abopt one foot wide along the ridge, which 
fill with well rotted manure from the stable, 
ox.heap of compost, into which drop four 
or five berries: This should be done in 
March or April. Cover them lightly and 
attend the young plants as you would cot- 
ton, keeping down grass and weeds, and 
pulling up the weak-and slender shoots, 
leaving but one of the most healthy and 
vigorous. Go over this twice in the course 
of three months, with a plough, turning over 
the furrow to the plants. The young trees 
will rapidly grow to the height of six or 
eight feet. During this time, you must 
oceasionally strip off the leaves and lateral 
shoots, in order to train the stems to a cer. 
tain length. Keep them merely stra ght 
twigs to which they will naturally tend, 
until the next spring, when you will direct 
them to grow as upright as_ possible, 
keeping down weeds and grass as in the 
year before. In this year they wiil attain the 
thickness of about twelve inches in cireum. 
ference; and by the next spring the height 
of twelve or fifteen fret. The growth may, 
however, be improved by the use of the 
hoe and manuring. They may now be 
permitted to put out lateral limbs, suffering 
the most vigorous to continue, and taking 
off the weak ones while young, with a 
pruning knife. This will preserve the qual. 
ity and beauty of the timber, making it fit 
in fifteen years for all manner of furniture. 

The value of the wood cannot be too 
highly appreciated. It may be sawed into 
boards from twelve to eighteen inches wide, 
fit for almost any purpose, or into wain- 
scoting of the most beautiful shades. It is 


capable of a very high polish, It is entirely 
divested of any resinous matter, and there- 
nishes, It possesses powerful vermifygous 
qualties, and thereby fitted for all fora 
ture of the bed chamber, as no bugs or any 
other insect will infestit.. The texture or 
quality of the wood may be improved, 
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being grown on Jand of a clay bottom, bat 
will grow well on the loosest;sandy loam. 


a light, sonorous wood, not apt to split, and_ 


by fitted to receive the most beautiful var- 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


It should, be raised from the seed in the||foolscap writing-paper, and hold it close to. HUDSON & BERKSHIRE) RAILROADY. 
manner I have eater bs If capers ie fire posit at its hygrometic moisture is|| . NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
its tap-roots will never grow, and the quai-||dissipated, but not so as to, scorch it; in Se il Ome 
ity of the wood is much impaired. . Besides,||this state itis one of the finest electries b Binge ial, eae i reaeited 
it will be more apt to’be blown down, being|| we have. Hold one end down on a table oth wf thee tine dete pf | 
supported only by lateral roots, these tak-|| with the’ finger and thumb, and give, it sil poo oe at rs arr Dy 
ing their sole pabulum from the rich loam|| about a dozen strokes with a large piece of and embankise 3 roiles be nets road frot 
of the surface, and giving to the wood a India-rubber from. the left to the right, be-l/Qhatham 4 Corners to the city of Hudson.. 
a rt sarah ginning at the top. Now take it up by|! slso 2 bridges of 50 and 70 feet span. Pre- 
As an article for fence posis, I can safely||'wo oi the corners and bring it over the files of the route will be exhibited at ‘the 
recommend it as one of the cheapest and||tray, and it will fall down on it like a|| Railroad office in the city of Hudson, divid: 
most durable. In this latter quality it ap-|/stone; if one finger be now brought under||.g into sections ofhalfa mile and ne jee 
proximates more nearly to cedar than any the tray, a sensible shock will be felt, Now each, for examination, by the: Ist. of »~ y 
wood I know. It may be planted where the||lay a needle on the tray with its point pro-|\next. Propeanie:al Bh tie ade hag 
fence is intended to be run, and your rails||jecting outwards, remove the paper,.and a furnishing 300,000 feet of white pine, chest 
may be nailed to the body of the tree. The||star sign of the negative electricity will bel\ nyt. or white hemlock sille, 5 by 8 ‘ind 16 
superfluous branches will afford an excel-||seen; return the paper, and the positive } 7 


; feet long; and 10,000 cliestnut ties, 8 feet 
p lent fire-wood. brush will appear, In fact, it forms a very long ee inches square. 


The foilage of this tree affords a whole-||good extemporanevus electrophorus, which|} Persons applying tor contracts will be <7 


some provender for cattle. Horses, cows,|| will give a spark an inch long, and strong pected, unless personally known'o the COM, 
hogs, sheep, &c. will eat the leaves greed-||enough to set fire to some combustible ~ tt 


ily. When dried and mixed with hay, I||bodies, and to exhibit all the electric phe- pany or engines, (0 Riess Fite ppd 





imat 


eis > ti 
know of no better medicine for cattle of posals, recommendations as to, the 


. ; homena not requiring coated surfaces. lillie perform their contracts. 10 asro 
every kind. Such are the vermifugous||four beaker-glasses are plaeed on the floor, GEORGE RICH, Chief Engineet! 
qualities of the entire tree, that I never fail|/and a book laid on them, a person may|| Hudson, June 25, 1836. igineer. ° 
to give it to my animals every spring. Aj|/stand on them ivsulated ; if he then holds : : Bical 





few leaves given to horses once or twice aj/the tray vertically, the paper will adhere||NOTICE OF THE aa eee ae 
peo Page them heen bean coat athougly to it, and sparks may be drawn ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY? 2” 
of hair. ecoction of its root adminis-|| from any part of his body, or he may draw — ef ; — 
tered in small doses to children every morn-|| sparks from any other person, as the case racut of Moth Anal. pip dered greta 
ing for nine days, will effectually destroy 




























in th ry Ped or he may set fire to some inflam-||to prepare in ae. ee payee of the line to 
é worms in them. mable bodies by touching them with a piece||e let on the 30th June, at Binghampton, and on. thet 
d A correspondent of yours has already|| of ice. . y 6" P 11th of July at Monticello. "Futur notice shall be: 
testified as to the excellence of Pride of {n- I beg to remai given, when proposals will be received.at. the above! 
dia | a berries 4 : 3 , § to remain, places, fur the same portions of the - : iiss 
y ia leaves and berries as a manure ; an¢ Yours, &c. JAMES G. KING, President...» 
Be also as a preventive to bugs. To his testi- é& he 2i—tf . 
mony, I can safely add my own. I have|| Oxford, March 20, 1836. — 
" . she ; " 
) Seed both experiments, and have exper: | We suppose that every one having ooca| ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
Br , . dL a sion to clean paper with Jndian-rubber dur- (400 North Moor street, 'N. ¥.) 
: With every wish for your success, Mr-||° New.Youu¥ 12th, 1896. 
2 ‘ Editor, I subscribe myself ing the past winter, has noticed the re- —we meeetahr er i . pet RESTS A 
i . undersign leave to info ro 
es CoLBERT. markable force with which the paper ad-|liors of Railroads that thoy are ptepared to fardeh e 
Ke heres to the table. a for agers s,Locomotive En 
he . of any size, Car Wheels, such as ate now in 
rf Hane the, Bonceee, Ferman. ful operation on the Camden and Amboy Rail 
: WHO WILL NOT PLANT A LOCUST TREE? ; ; : : none of which have failed—Castings of all’ kind 
Z - Agriculture aided by science, will make}| Wheels, Axles, and Boxes, furnished at shortest 
; A Mr. Hale of Westhampton, (Mass.) ob-/| 4 Jittle nation a great one H. R. DUNHAM & CO. 
4 tained last year for thirteen locust trees, de- All the cade f tt h d 4—ytf 
4 livered at the river in West Springfield, 50)|_ ~ nergy of the hero, and all the 
4 cents per cubic foot including all the limbs, Sake i me the ee may find scope TO CONTRACTORS. 
‘ : all. Tbe e .q. || In the cultiv arm. . : 
pani or ee oe all sh e ene mee ation of one farm PROPOSALS will be received at the Office of 
’ ay eet, aud amounte to lov dol. Eastern Railroad Company, Boston, between, the. 
lars;thus producing 153 dollars for less ™= |/23th and 30th inst., for the grading and of 
4 than two and a half cords of wood. Letus STEPHENSON said Ruad from East Bosion to Newburyport, a dis- 
i make this fact the basis of a little ealeula- ’ tance of 33% miles fe 


: ; : ilder baie im i isroad is along a favorable ‘ 
tion. The locust will thrive abundantly on Builder of a superior style of Passenger Pebelse S rere Salem, weal, end Ipowiah, 
favorable soils when planted a rod apart, or Cars for Railroads. which places will afford contractors every facility fur 
one hundred and sixty on an acre. Mr. ee a a a oe ie obtaining provisions, &c. Plans and Profiles be 
Hale’strees averaged him $11,72 a tree, ; New-York. “Ker street, — ll ready, and may be seen at the Office, after the 224 


" $ ; ; ; , instant. 
which for an acre of trees of the same size|| RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exa- Satisfactory recommendations must 
would bring one thousand eight hundred 











mine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen|| proposals of those who are unknown tothe Ea ineer. 
and seventy-five dollars twenty cents. It||on that part of the New-York and Harlaem Railroad JOHN M. FESSENDEN, mee : 
has been estimated that six locust trees of || %W ! operation. J25u —" 
twelve years growth will produce a cord of ee 








. . . 4 . . ‘ 
wood, and in many instances they have far] Tue Susscriser is authorised to sell Pace’s Morricinc Macuines, to be used im 
exceeded it; but to be on the safe side, we 


will take six and a half and let them erow||22Y Of the Western, Southern, or Middle States, (except New-Jersey,) and also to sell, 
g 


eighteen years instead of twelve, and then|| Rights for Towns, Counties, or States, in the same region, including New-York. wand 
the ayails of the acre will exceed one hun-|| Macnines will be furnished complete, ready to work, and ata liberal discount to those 
dred dollars a year for the eighteen years. hott 


If,this is not a handsome profit we know who purchase territory, or machines to sell again. . q 


fi 
not what is; and there is this additional|| Applications may be made by letter, post paid, or personally, to ‘ 
circumstance attending it; locust timber 
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will not fall in price, as’ the demand, from D. K. MINOR, Agent for Proprietor, ©»—>_ 
the oid of the case, must continually in- 132 Nassau street, New-¥ork? 
crease. ‘Then plant the locust by the way- ; j ‘Ng FATEOD 
side, fill up the vacancies in Tout rer (“> Terms of single machines, $30 to $35, for common mortieing ; and $50:to $60 
lands with it—remembering that every one\|for nus machines, which, in the hands of an experienced man, will, mortice 14,10 16 
that grows, puts in your pocket 100 per : \ oi betas ale 
cent per annum. G.__ ||setts of common carriage or wagon hubs per day: Ea oe 


sire 





: dt tink 
iiagt sha ” 
Place’an iron japanned tea tray ona dry,|| (<4 Wiit be published, in a few days, Nicnotson’s Treatise om Architeoture.— 
clean, beaker-glass, then take a sheet of] Also, Pamsoun ott, Locomotive Engines on Railroads. = 
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NOTICE ‘TO‘CONTRACTORS. 
JAMES RIVER’ AND ) KANAWHA CANAL. 







' » PROPOSALS will be receiv it the Office of the 
Jaries River and ‘Kanawha Comps sag the City of 
; from the 15th to the 23rd day of August, 


fer the construction of all the’ Excavation, Embank- 
ment and Walling net now under contract, together 
wen pearly all the Culverts and the greater portion of 
a Locks between Lynchburg and Mekienr Adven- 
~The work now advertised embraces ‘the twenty 
miles between Columbia andthe head of Maidens’ 
Adventure Pond,'the eight miles between Seven |s- 
land Falls and Srottaville, and. about twenty isolated 
sections, reserved at the former leiting, between 
Seottsvilte and» Lynchburg. : . 

The quantity of masonry offered is very great— 
consisting of abouttwo hundred Culverts of from three 
to thirty feet span; nine. Aqueducts, thirty-five Locks 
a number of Wastes, with several farm and rad 
Bridges. 

General plans and specifications of all the work, 
and special plans of;the most important Culverts and 
Aqueduets, will be fund at the offices of the several 
Principal Assistant Engineers on the line of the Canal. 

“Whe work will be prepared for examination by the 
23th! July; but méchanics, well recommended, des'r- 
ous of immediate employment, can obtain contracts 
for the, construction of a number of Culverts at private 


ns Offering to contract, who are unknown to 
the subseriber, or any of the Assistaat Engineers, will 
emedpocestianbocneehy iheir propusals by ihe usual 
certificates of character ‘and ability: , 
CHARLES ELLET, Jr., 
“Ber ‘Chief Engineer of the James River 
pits and Kanawha Company. 
Nore —-The Dams, “Gaard-Locks, most of the 
, and a number of Locks and Culverts, are 
reserved for a fature letting. Persons visiting the line 
for the sz of obtaining work, would do well to 
call at the office of the Company in the city of Rich- 
; Where any information which they may desire 
willbe cheerfully communicated. 
“The valley of James River, between Lynchburg 
and Richmond, ishealthy. (20—tal8) C. E.Jr. 
AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
“Wet SPADES, &e. 
300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 
do do do plain do 
do. do do _caststeel Shovels & Spades 
do — do Gold-mining Shovels 
% do. do plated Spades 
do do | socket Shovels and Spades. 
"Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars peel pointed,) mannfactured from Salisbury re- 





fined iron—for sale by the manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
No, 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
. BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
No. 8 State street, Albany. 
ON. B—Also furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 
sérption, made from Salistiury refined Iron. 4—ytf 


RAILWAY IRON. 
95 tons of Linch bytinch.| Fuiar Barsin lengths 
2WViedo 14 do ¢do | of 14to 15 feet, counter 








40 «do 14 do #do | sunk holes, ends cut ai 
800 ‘de 2° do +t¢do | anangle of 45 degrees, 
800! do 2% dv $ do | with splicing plates and 


© © g00n — nails to suit. 
250 do. of e Rails of 36 ibs. per yard, with the 
ite chairs, keys, and pins. 
1 it Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diam- 
eter'for Wheels of Railwav Cars, and of 60 inches 
for Locomotive Wheels. 
eAzles.of 24, 2%, 23, .3, 3},.34, and 33 inches in-di- 
ameter, for Railway Cars and Locomotives, of patent 


| The, above will be sold free of duty, to State Gov- 
érnments and Incorporated Governments, and the 
drawback taken in part payment. 
A. & G. RALSTON, 
3 9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples of all the different kinds of 
Rails, Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing 
8, in use both in this country and Great Britain, 
will be exhibited to those disposed to examine them. 
4—d7 Imeowr 


(4° THE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, incorporated by the State of Delaware, 
With: a capital of 200,000 dollars, are prepared to ex- 
p rweA i fe first style and on liberal terms, at their 

ve hishing Shops and Foundries for Brass and 
Tron, situated in the town of Newcasile, Delaware, all 
orders for. LOCOMOTIVE and other Steam Engines, 
and for CASTINGS of every description in Brass or 
Iron RAILROAD WORK of all kinds finished in 
the best manner, and at the shortest notice. 


ressed to 

ARD A. G. YOUNG, 
Superintendent, Newcastle, Delaware. 
feb 20—ytf ’ 
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FRAME BRIDGES. 


lie, and particularly, Railroad and Bridge Corpora- 
ta.ions that he will build Frame Bridges, or vend the 
right to others to build,on Col. Long’s Patent, through- 
out the United States, withfew exceptions. The fol- 
lowing sub-Agents have been.engaged by. the “under- 
sigved who will also attend to this business, viz. 


Horace Childs, Henniker, N. H: 
Alexander McArthur, Mount Morris, N. Y. 
John Mahan, do do 
‘Thomas H. Cushing, Dover, N. H. 

Tra Blake, Wakefield, N. H. 


Amos Whit»more, Fsq., Hanceck, N. H. 
Samuel Herrick, Springfield, Vermont. 
Simeon Herrick, do do : 
Capt, Isaac Damon, Northampton, Mass. 
Lyman Kingsly, do do 
Elijah Halbert, Waterloo, N. Y. 
Joseph Eflebard, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Col. Sherman Peck, Hudson, Ohio. 
Andfew E. Turnbull, = Lower Sandusky, Ohio. 
William J. Turnball, de do 
Sabried Dodge, Esq., (Civil Engineer,) Ohio. 
Booz M. Atherton, Esq. | New-Philadelphia,Ohio. 
Stephen Daniels, Marietta, Ohio 
John Redgers, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Jehn Tililson, St. Francisville, Lous’a. 
Capt. John Bottom, Tonawanda, Penn, 
Nehemiah Osborn, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bridges on the above plan are to be seen at the ful- 
lowiug localities, viz. On the main road leading from 
Baltimore to Washington, two miles from the former 
place. Across the Metawamkeag river on the Mili- 
tary rvad, in Maine. On the National road in Illinvis, 
atsundry points. Onthe Baltimore and Susquehan- 
na Rreilroad at three points. On the Hudson and 
Patterson Railroad, in two places. On the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, at several points. On the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad, at sundry points.’ Across 
the Contocook river at Hancock, N. if. Across the 
Connecticut river at Haverhill, N. H. Across the 
Contoocook river, at Henniker, N. H. Across the 
Souhegan river, at Milford, N. H. Across the. Ken- 
nebec river, at Waterville, in the state of Maine.— 
Across the Genesse river, at Mount ,Morris, New- 
York, and several other bridges are now in progress. 
The undersigned is abuut to fix his residence in 
Rochester, Monroe county, New-York, where he 
will promptly attend to orders in this line of business 
to any practicable extent in the United States, Mary- 
land excepted. MOSES LONG. 
General Agent of Col.S. H_ Long. 
Rochester, May 22d, 1836. 19y-tf. 





PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 


Xr The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
stantly for sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought 
Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured 
by the subscriber’s Patent Machinery, which after 
five pone successful operation, and now almost uni- 
versal use in the United States, (as well as England, 
where the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
superior to any ever offered in market. 

ilroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron 
rails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
fastened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
tory—for which purpose they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesion is more than double any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 

*.* Allorders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 

*,* Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J. Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Mer- 
chants in Albany and Troy ; J.1. Brower, 222 Water 
street, New-York ; . Jones, Philadelphia; T. 
Janviers, Baltimore ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S.— Railroad Companies would do well to for- 
ward their orders as early as practicable, as the sub- 
scriber is desirous of extending the manufacturing so 
as to keep pace with the daily increasing demand for 


his Spikes. 
1J23am H. BURDEN. 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND 


BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD 


CASTINGS. 


Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels com- 
plete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Fac- 
tory and Foundry, Paterson, N. J. All orders ad 
dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
street, New-York, will be promptly attended to. 
Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires, turned lete. 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 











Tike subsetiber would respectfully inform the pub-|} 











MILL-DAM FOUNDRY. 
WILL be sold at public auction, (unless 
previously disposed of at private» sale,) 
the above well known establishment, situa- 
ted one mile from Boston. The improve- 
ments consist of— , 

No. 1. Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, 
containing all the necessary machinery. for 
making boilers for Locomotive and other 
steam Engines. 

No. 2. Blacksmith’s Shop, 50 feet by 20, 
fitted with cranes for heavy work. 

No. 3. Locomotive House, 54 feet by 25, 
used for putting together Locomotive En. 
ginées. Several of the best Engines in use 
in the United States have been put in this 
establishment. 

No. 4. A three story briek building, eov- 
ered with slate, 120 feet by 46, containing 
two water-wheels, equal to 40 horse power ; 
Machine Shop, filled. with lathes, &e.; Pat 
tern Shop ; Rolling Mill and Furnaces, ca- 
pable of rolling 4 tons of iron per diem, ex- 
clusive of other work; three Trip Ham. 
mers, one of which is very large ; engine for 
blowing Cupola Furnaces, moved by water- 
wheel; one very superior 12 horse Steam 
Engine, which could be dispensed with; 
and a variety of other machinery. . 

No. 5. An Iron Foundry, 80 feet by 45, 
with a superior air Furnace, and two Cupo. 
las, Core oven, Cranes, &e. fitted for the 
Targest work. Attached to the Foundry is 
a large ware-house, containing Patterns for 
the Castings of Hydraulic Presses, Loco- 
motive and other Steam Engines, Lead Mill 
Rolls, Geering, Shafts, Stoves, Grates, &c. 
These were made of the most durable ma- 
terials, under the direction of a very scien- 
tific and practical Engineer, and are sup- 
posed to be of great value. 

No. 6. A building, 65 feet by 36, containing 
a large stack of chimneys, and furnaces, for 
making Cast Steel. This building is at 
present used as a boarding-house, and can 
accommodate a large number of men. 

No, 7. A range of buildings, 200 feetlong by 
36, containing counting room, several. store 
rooms, a Brass Foundry, room for cleaning 
castings, a large Joft for storing patterns, 
stable for two horses, &c. &«. 

The above establishment being on tide 
water, presents greater advantages for some 
kinds of business than any other in the 
United States. Coal and Iron can be earried 
from vessels it) the harbors of Boston, to the 
wharf in front of the Factory, at 25 to 30 
cents per ton. Some of the largest jobs of 
iron work have been completed at. this es- 
tablishment ; among others, the great chain 
and lift pumps for freeing the Dry Dock at 
the Navy Yard, Charleston. 

The situation for Railroad work is exeel-. 
lent, being in the angle formed by the cross- 
ing of the Providence and Worcester Rail- 
roads. The Locomotive “ Yankee,” now 
running on the latter road, and the “Jona- 
than,” purchased by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, were built at these works. With the 
Patterns and Machinery now n the premi- 
ses, 12 Locomotives, and as many tenders, 
besides a great quantity of cars and wagons, 
could be made per annum, 

For terms, apply to 
THOS. J. ECKLEY. Trens.vc.’ Boston, 
ortoROBERT RALSTON, Jr. Phila. 

Boston, April 21, 1835. j25—4t 


ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 





MACHINE SHOP, | | 
WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to order. 


TRON CASTINGS for Gearing Mills and Factories a | 
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$O—Steam ines : » 

every description. pia Sentioge © 
4 e le ion atterns r ¥ 7 té ie: 

equalled in the United States. "ty 











